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JAMES M. COX 
Nominated by the Democratic Party for the Presidency. Beginning in a printer’s office he 
later became a reporter, then an editor, and finally the owner of two newspapers in Ohio. 
He served two terms in Congress and later was three times elected Governor of Ohio 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


HE Democrats have followed the 

example of the Republicans and 

nominated one of their most com- 

monplace men for the highest office 

in the nation. Apparently the great- 
est strength of Governor Cox is that he comes 
from Ohio. The great political importance of 
this state was emphasized in 1916, for the 
change of its twenty-four votes from the 
Wilson to the Hughes column would have 
given victory to the Republicans. It was 
therefore inevitable that, in the Presidential 
struggle of this year, the utmost attention 
would be paid to Ohio. The determination 
of the Republicans to “redeem”’ this state was 
one of the several reasons which caused the 
nomination of Senator Harding. The fact that 
the voters of Ohio had refused to make Mr. 
Harding governor while they had elected Mr. 
Cox to this office three times by great majori- 
ties, has been accepted as an assurance that 
the Dayton newspaper editor has a greater 
following in this “ pivotal” state than his fellow 
journalist of Marion. Thus, from the stand- 
point of the practical politician, the nomina- 
tion of Cox seemed to be the indicated course. 
And politicians of an eminently practical 
kind are responsible for his selection. The 
San Francisco Convention marks a new date in 
our political development; it is the first time in 
the memory of the present generation when 
Tammany Hall has exercised any affirmative 
influence in the selection of a Presidential 
candidate. For fifty years the support of 


Tammany has always been a liability in a 
Democratic Convention. Grover Cleveland was 


nominated three times against the howling 
protests of the Tammany delegates. One of 
the strongest arguments in favor of Mr. Wilson, 
in 1912, was that the Tammany braves were 
fighting his nomination. Yet at San Francisco 
Mr. Cox, from the beginning, was the favorite 
son of Tammany Hall. Only the support of 
Tammany, and the Tammanies of Indiana and 
Illinois, made him possible as the Presidential 
candidate. Charles F. Murphy and his fol- 
lowers selected Mr. Cox not only because he 
was regarded as a “wet” candidate but be- 
cause he was the most available instrument for 
striking at the Wilson Administration. What- 
ever may be Governor Cox’s personal qualities, 
however able and well-intentioned he may be, 
he starts his presidential campaign with the 
heaviest burden of any candidate for a genera- 
tion—the indorsement of Tammany Hall. 

American politics, so far as Presidential 
candidates are concerned, have settled down 
once more to the dead level of “availability.” 
Only the mere accident that they were residents 
of Ohio makes Mr. Harding and Mr. Cox the 
candidates of their parties. Their selection 
represents no higher aspirations in both 
organizations than the desire to win. The 
backward forces in both parties are now in 
control; the elements which have made for 
progress, for idealism, for the general better- 
ment of political life, have suffered a temporary 
eclipse. It is one of the ironies of history that 
the least worthy should have gained the upper 
hand in both parties at the very moment when 
the nation needs its best, its ablest, and its 
most unselfish men in high places. 
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NORMAN H. DAVIS 


Newly appointed Under Secretary of State. Mr. Davis was in Paris with the American 
eace Commission during the peace negotiations, and later became Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. He succeeds Frank L. Polk 





MARK W. POTTER 


Recently appointed a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which is now, for 
the first time under the Transportation Act, complete with eleven members. Mr. Potter is 
a lawyer and has been president of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railroad 





VAN. H. MANNING 


One of the leaders in the fight to secure for American oil pioneers equal rights throughout 

the world. He recently resigned as Director of the Bureau of Mines of the Department of 

the Interior to become Director cf the Division of Technical Research of the American 
Petroleum Institute 
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BARON SHIBUSAWA 
Called “the Schwab of Japan,” and one of the leading Japanese figures in the new inter- 
national banking consortium in which bankers of Great Britain, France, Japan, and America 
are associated in making loans to China [See page 4061 
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SIR THOMAS LIPTON 


Whose Shamrock IV is the fourth racing yacht he has built in his attempts to carry back to 
England the America’s Cup 























Money and Presidential Primaries 


7 “HE one satisfaction which can be de- 
rived from the Chicago Convention is 
the evidence which it furnishes that 

Americans have become extremely sensitive 
over the use of money in Presidential cam- 
paigns. It is plain that the influences which 
contributed chiefly to the defeat of General 
Wood and Governor Lowden were their 
large expenditures in the primaries. The 

forces which controlled the Republican Con- 
vention were determined, from the start, to 
nominate a man of their own set; it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether they could have 
manipulated the delegates and accomplished 
this, except for the disclosures about the cam- 
paign funds of General Wood and Governor 

Lowden. 

All signs indicate that General Wood was 
the favorite candidate of the Republican 
rank and file. He showed the greatest popular 
strength in the Republican primaries; from 
the first he maintained his lead in the un- 
official poll taken by the Literary Digest, in 
which the successful candidate, Senator Hard- 
ing, was scarcely mentioned. A majority of 
the delegates, if they had had the opportunity 
of expressing their untrammeled judgment, 
would probably have selected the General as 
their first choice. Yet General Wood’s strong- 
est admirers must admit that the million and a 
half dollars which had been spent in promoting 
his primary campaign presented an embarrass- 
ing problem. Had this gallant soldier and 
statesman been nominated, this fund would 
have become perhaps the leading issue of the 
campaign. One can imagine to what extent 
Bryan and other Democratic campaigners 
would have denounced this attempt to “pur- 
chase the Presidency,” a cry which would have 
gone a long way toward accomplishing the 
purpose for which it was raised. 

Nevertheless, the fact, of course, is that 
General Wood’s campaign fund reflected no 
discredit upon his honesty and represented 
no attempt by his friends to “buy” the office. 
The men who are at bottom responsible for 
this method of campaigning are the very ones 
who chiefly profited from the disclosures. Sen- 


ator Kenyon, Senator Johnson, Senator Borah, 
and the other “progressives” are conspicuous 
members of that political school which created 
the ridiculous Presidential primary only a few 
years ago. 
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When this system of nominations was first 
proposed, the criticism most generally made was 
that it would make necessary large and foolish 
expenditures. It forces those who are promot- 
ing a candidacy toengage in an advertising cam- 
paign on a mammoth scale. To advertise 
a candidate in forty-eight states and to more 
than one hundred millions of people costs an 
immense sum. Millions can be spent in this 
way without any intention of corruption; 
the purchase of advertising space in the news- 
papers, on billboards, and other places; the 
circulation of great quantities of printed matter; 
displaying the portrait of the candidate with a 
list of his accomplishments, the payment of tra- 
veling expenses; and the hiring of halls for a 
multitude of speakers—these are only a few of 
the legitimate ways in which primary cam- 
paigns can consume money on an enormous 
scale. 

General Wood is a gentleman of honor; the 
men who gave this money did so merely for 
the purpose of emphasizing his great qualities as 
a Presidential candidate; for the most part 
the contributors were amateurs in politics 
and had no ulterior purposes to serve. Com- 
pared with the brutal money campaign which 
was waged by Mark Hanna in the interest of 
McKinley, the Wood pre-convention canvass 
represents the perfection of political virtue. 
No important candidate has been presented to 
the American people in the last thirty years 
who has not had a campaign fund of good pro- 
portions. Rich men, several of whom after- 
ward filled influential positions, financed the 
Presidential aspirations of Woodrow Wilson. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s financial resources in 1912 were 
certainly not small. In England the same sys- 
tem prevails; instead of obtaining diplomatic 
appointments, contributors to the party chest in 
that country are usually elevated to the peerage 
as a reward for bread cast upon the waters. 

In the recent investigation it appeared 
that Senator Johnson, the man who made 
a political issue of General Wood’s campaign 
fund, had himself collected more than $200,000; 
certainly if the expenditure of a million dollars 
is a crime, the use of $200,000 is at least 
an offense; so long as both sums are spent 
honestly—that is, so long as they are not 
used in corrupting politicians and the press, of 
which there has been no serious accusation 
in the present instance—the financial status 
of the Wood and Johnson campaign is in prin- 
ciple the same. 











Progress in Political Morality 


HE discussion of the campaign funds of 

General Wood and Governor Lowden 

brings the subject of the use of money 
in politics into play again. This question 
resolves itself into two main elements. First, 
how much money is it proper to spend in a 
primary or an election campaign and, secondly, 
from what sources is it proper ‘to get this 
money. 

In both aspects there has been a great prog- 
ress in the last generation. Twenty-five years 
ago money was openly and corruptly used to 
advance Presidential candidacies; newspapers 
were bribed and delegates were purchased out- 
right. In 1888, General William T.-Sherman 
explained the defeat of his brother’s Presidential 
candidacy in his usual blunt fashion: “Alger 
bought all John’s niggers.”” Though such per- 
formances are not entirely unknown to-day— 
the Southern delegates are still a blot on Re- 
publican conventions—this procedure, as a 
system, has become extinct. Yet money is 
still spent in fairly large amounts. Even the 
Wilson campaign funds which set a new mark 
in moderation reached a high figure which in- 
cluded obligations which were generally fulfilled. 

On the question of the amount of money 
the public realizes that some money is nec- 
essary but it also unmistakable feels that the 
less spent the better. 

The public realizing that some money is 
necessary knows that it must come by dona- 
tions but it certainly would prefer small dona- 
tions from many people to large donations 
from a few people. If a man gives anything 
from $10 to $1000 to a campaign fund it can 
be considered a free gift, but if a man gives 
from $100,000 to $500,000, the public feels that 
a candidate is morally bound to do something 
in return. This has generally been the habit 
in the present Administration as well as in all 
its predecessors. Nevertheless, the public does 
not like the practice and the fact that even 
so fine a character as Colonel Procter gave 
$500,000 to the Wood candidacy hurt its 
chances. 

The people who believe in the primary are 
confronted with the problem of making it work- 
able under present conditions without violating 
the very healthy growth of public opinion 
against the use of large sums of money and 
particularly against the use of large sums 
derived from single individuals. 
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An Unworthy Leadership and a Policy of 
Evasion 


HILE the Chicago Convention in a 
way demonstrated an improvement 
in American political morale, in 


other ways it was a most disheartening pro- 
ceeding. Politics is full of ironies; and not the 
least startling is that the most discredited ele- 
ments in a great political party were able to 
manipulate this better conscience among the 
delegates for their own selfish purposes. Gen- 
eral Wood’s campaign fund gave such men as 
Penrose, Smoot, William Barnes, and James 
W. Wadsworth the opportunity of posing as 
prophets of political regeneration and forcing 
upon a reluctant convention a man whose chief 
qualification was that he was not “tainted” in 
this fashion. The Republican group which 
dictated Harding’s nomination has twice made 
the Democrats a free gift of the Presidency. 
Their names have long represented the most 
reactionary ideas in American public life. 
Penrose is a survivor of the old school of Quay 
and Platt—the school to whom politics was 
merely a game of office broking and for whom 
legislative chambers existed merely to serve 
the selfish purposes of private interest. Smoot 
is a product of the same generation. Barnes 
and his group have spent their entire politi- 
cal lives blocking political progress in New 
York State. In 1912 this group, by shameful 
methods, deprived Roosevelt of the nomina- 
tion and forced the selection of Taft; in 1916 
they again defied public opinion in their Party; 
and on both these occasions the Republican 
candidates went down to defeat. The struggle 
which has been taking place in American public 
life for a generation had been a struggle be- 
tween the things these men represent and the 
new ideals. Their presence as dominating 
characters in a great political convention is 4 
sheer anachronism. The. political thinking 
of America long since passed them by, and the 
fact that they have triumphed once more raises 
the question as to whether the Republican 
Party has any future. Certainly there 1s 
nothing in its leadership, as manifested in the 
Chicago Convention, or in its so-called prit- 
ciples, as manifested in its platform, which 
reflects the best things in American public sentt- 
ment at the present time. The only justifica- 
tion for the existence of a political party 1 
that it provides the mechanism for making 
public opinion effective. It must itself have 
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convictions or it shall perish. The Whig Party 
disappeared because it played fast and loose 
with the slavery question; its leaders displayed 
far more interest in getting the offices than in 
taking a bold stand on a problem which was life 
and death to the people. The Republican Party 
is similarly ignoring the pressing questions of 
theday. In 1916, when peace or war with Ger- 
many was the issue that overshadowed all 
others, the Republican Party refused to take a 
definite stand; its candidate in that stirring 
period laid chief emphasis, in his campaign, 
upon the necessity of a protective tariff. Sim- 
ilarly at the present moment the question 
which takes precedence of all others is the 
part which the United States is to play in the 
economic and political reorganization of the 
world. The Republican platform commits 
the party to no definite policy on these ques- 
tions. This absence of ideas is the direct out- 
come of the narrow, unintelligent, and partisan 
leadership that controlled at Chicago; a 
leadership which regards a party as an instru- 
ment for pursuing personal advantage and 
wreaking personal spite and not as a force for 
directing a nation along the most worthy lines. 


The Republican Candidate 
Te candidate selected, from the stand- 


point of the men who selected him, is 

ideal. His outstanding quality—if such 
a quality can be said to be outstanding—is 
utter commonplaceness. To the mass of 
American voters, Warren G. Harding is hardly 
even aname. His Ohio career had been so in- 
conspicuous that, until his election as Senator, 
his name had not even appeared in Who’s Who. 
His remarks in the Senate, for the last five 
years, have seldom been printed anywhere 
except in the Congressional Record. When 
great public questions have appeared, no one 
has ever thought of seeking the opinions of the 
Ohio Senator. No popular magazine, scanning 
the horizon for possible Presidential material, 
has ever considered presenting to its readers a 
sketch of the life and character of Warren G. 
Harding. A few months ago word came from 
Washington that the Senatorial junta had 
selected the Ohio Senator as their candidate 
in the approaching campaign; soon afterward, 
however, the public was informed that Senator 
Harding had developed so little popular 


_ Strength that this plan had been abandoned. 


: The fact that Mr. Harding had failed to secure 
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a unanimous delegation from his own state 
sufficiently explained the discouragement which 
his sponsors felt. The Senator as a Presiden- 
tial possibility then sank into that obscurity 
from which he was suddenly rescued when the 
convention became deadlocked over Wood. 
It was only when he had actualiy been nomin- 
ated that the voters whose suffrages he seeks 
first formed his acquaintance. The biograph- 
ical details which the newspapers patiently 
unearthed were scanty and not inspiring. It 
appeared that Senator Harding was a genial, 
respectable, hard-working American and that 
no scandal attached to his private or political 
life. Almost his whole career had been spent 
as the proprietor and editor of a country 
newspaper; as a country editor he had neces- 
sarily figured in Ohio politics; he had served 
as Lieutenant-Governor of Ohio, and had been 
defeated for the Governorship before winning 
his election as Senator. In the Senate his com- 
panionable personality had made him popular 
with his associates, but he had never been a 
leader, his name had never been associated 
with important legislation—he was simply a 
good-natured, well-dressed member of the 
Republican majority who could always be 
depended upon to yote as party discipline di- 
rected. A search of his activities in the Senate 
disclosed that Mr. Harding had introduced 
139 bills, of which only 9 concerned matters of 
public interest, and these trifling ones; the 
remaining 130 were private measures, the 
larger number granting and increasing pen- 
sions. That record sufficiently painted the 
candidate’s portrait as a statesman. He is 
evidently the common type of parochial legis- 
lator; he is the pork barrel lawmaker who re- 
gards his duty as done when he has “taken 
care” of the folks at home. 
T IS absurd to talk about “dark horses,” 
“available candidates,’ and the like; 
past have been men of genius when compared 
with the present aspirant. The favorite com- 





“Dark Horses,’ Past and Present 
| for the commonplace candidates who have 
emerged from deadlocked conventions in the 


parison with McKinley is nothing to the point; 
McKinley was not a dark horse; his name had 
been before the public as a Presidential candi- 
date for years; everyone knew, six months be- 
fore the convention of 1896 met, that he was 
to be the candidate, and, in fact, he was nom- 
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inated on the first ballot by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The real compromise candidates of the 
last forty years were Hayes, Garfield, and 
Harrison; and Senator Harding is not in the 
class with any of these men. Hayes had had 
an excellent war record, had been a leader of 
the bar in Ohio for years, had demonstrated 
great ability in Congress, had served with dis- 
tinction as Governor of Ohio, to which office he 
had been elected three times in succession, and 
had a national reputation as a thinker on cer- 
tain great vital questions of the day, such as 
civil service reform and the currency. His 
Presidency—in which, despite the unfortunate 
circumstances of his election, he made a most 
creditable record—was the logical culmination 
of his career. James A. Garfield was one of the 
most brilliant congressional leaders in Amer- 
ican history; besides being a man of fine intel- 
lect and of magnificent presence, he was one of 
the greatest orators of his time. He was nom- 
inated by the convention of 1880, at which he 
was a delegate, because his magnetic person- 
ality and his dashing leadership simply took 
the gathering by storm. Harrison, also, cold 
and forbidding as was his exterior, was an 
orator and a statesman. 

But there has been nothing that Senator 
Harding has yet done that ranks him with these 
men; indeed, it is difficult to recall any man 
ever nominated for the Presidency whose career 
has given him so little claim upon that office. 
One advantage he certainly possesses—he 
represents the antithesis to President Wilson. 
The convention seems instinctively to have 
sought an antidote to the strange person 
who ‘now occupies the White House. He is 
just as platitudinous as Mr. Wilson is unusual. 
He is just as normal as the present incumbent is 
abnormal. It is impossible to tell from day to 
day what President Wilson will do; if Senator 
Harding reaches the White House, his daily 
reactions are not likely to contain any element 
of surprise. It is safe to say that the Senator 
is a conformist; that he will be absolutely sane; 
that he will not constantly surround himself 
with queer people; and that he will find his 
ideas and his policies ready made. For six- 
teen of the last twenty years, under Roosevelt 
and Wilson, the White House has been a head- 
quarters of the daring and the sensational; 
but if Senator Harding is elected it is likely, 
for the next four, to settle down to an era of 
placidity. 





Again a ‘‘ Constitutional President ” 


Senator Harding become President, the 

existing era of so-called “executive usurpa- 
tion” will end. Mr. Wilson brought to the 
White House a theory of the Presidential 
office which he had been studiously developing 
for thirty years. His first book, “Congres- 
sional Government,” described that conception 
of executive responsibility which has con- 
trolled all the Presidential acts during his two 
terms of office. He expressed its dominant 
idea in a lecture delivered while he was still 
president of Princeton; the famous Massa- 
chusetts dictum, “this is a government of 
laws, not of men” was, said Mr. Wilson, absurd 
and untrue; government was, and always had 
been, a ‘personal human matter; the man had 
always been far more important than the law. 
Mr. Wilson admired the British Constitution, 
not only because it centred the legislative 
and the executive power in the same hands, 
but because it was so flexible and gave such 
scope to the individuals who happened to 
control the government. He constantly in- 
sisted that the American Presidency could be- 
come anything which the incumbent had the 
ability and the force of character to make it; 
the President, being the only official who was 
chosen by the American people as a whole, 
was necessarily the popular spokesman both 
in legislation and in administration; it was his 
business to lead Congress, to formulate party 
policy—to be dominant everywhere. What- 
ever may be the popular estimate of Mr. Wil- 
son, it must at least be admitted that he has 
consistently upheld his carefully formulated 
theory of his office. In the early days his lead- 
ership accomplished excellent results; it caused 
the repeal of the Panama tolls discrimination— 
an infamy which the Republican platform evi- 
dently wishes to reéstablish—and, above all, it 
secured the passage of the Federal Reserve Law. 
After the outbreak of the World War, the Wil- 
sonian leadership was devoted to safeguarding 
his policy of neutrality, to keeping the country 
out of war, and to preventing the nation from 
preparing for the inevitable struggle. But the 
Wilsonian idea of leadership has attained its 
most exalted proportions in its attempt to 
establish peace; for in this episode the will of 
one man has withstood the public opinion not 
only of his own party, but of the whole nation, 
as manifested at popular elections, in the press, 


|: IS also a safe prophecy that, should 



























and in every place and forum in which public 
sentiment can be tested. 

It is safe to say that the- mild-mannered, 
easy-going, bromidic Republican candidate 
nourishes no such grandiose ambitions as this. 
He has no desire to convert the Presidency 
into a kind of imperial prime-ministership. 
The orthodox conception of our three depart- 
ments of government, executive, legislative, and 
judicial, is the one that appeals to him. Like 
McKinley, he will restrict his ambitions to 
becoming a purely “constitutional executive.” 
He will make no attempt to dictate to Congress; 
there is every likelihood that, if Mr. Harding 
is elected, the White House will become an 
anteroom to the legislative chambers. It is 
those Presidents, like Cleveland, Roosevelt, 
and Wilson, who have never been Representa- 
tives or Senators, who have had trouble with 
the lawmakers. Among the few Harding 
speeches which the newspapers have discov- 
ered there is one which settled this question. 
“No one man should be allowed to run the 
United States” he declared in his remarks on 
the Knox resolution establishing peace be- 
tween the United States and Germany. Mr. 
Harding’s reasons for approving this scuttle- 
resolution are significant. The usual argument 
—the restoration of peace, the reéstablishment 
of trade and the like—did not appeal to the 
Ohio Senator; the important point was that 
the adoption of the resolution would teach the 
President his place. “The significance of the 
passage of this resolution,” he said, “lies in its 
reéstablishment of the constitutional powers 
of the American Congress. It not only re- 
establishes the powers of Congress, but it par- 
ticularly emphasizes the powers of the Senate 
as a codrdinate body in the making of treaties. 
I like to think that the so-called Knox resolu- 
tion is going to do for America what the World 
War did for the autocrat of Germany.” 

In reply to a question, “Whether twelve 
men on this side of the Chamber can run the 
United States of America,” Mr. Harding re- 
plied: “1 think they can do so better than one 
man. I do not think that any one man is 
big enough to run the United States Govern- 
ment, much less to run the world.” These 
scraps can hardly be taken as a carefully 
reasoned theory of government, but they at 
least indicate a mental attitude. Mr. Hard- 
Ing is the candidate of a Senatorial cabal; 
the outcome of the protracted struggle between 
Mr. Wilson and the upper chamber is the nom- 
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ination of one of themselves for the Presi- 


dency. It may safely be assumed, therefore, 
that his highest ambition will be to work har- 
moniously with the elected representatives 
of the people, and even to subordinate himself 
to them. Unlike Grover Cleveland, he will 
never “have Congress on his hands.” Probably 
his supporters will regard this attitude as Mr. 
Harding’s chief qualification for the office; 
yet, without accepting the Wilsonian ideas in 
the extreme form in which the present incum- 
bent has practised them, the American people 
do demand manly, aggressive leadership in 
their President, and Mr. Harding’s apparent 
willingness to regard the office as a kind of sub- 
limated Senatorship will not favorably im- 
press them. The present estimation of the 
Senate is not so high that there is any popular 
desire that it should annex the White. House. 


The Undoing of Borah and Johnson 


HOUGH it is difficult to forecast events 

from so colorless.a platform and from so 
colorless a candidate, it seems not un- 

likely that Mr. Harding’s election will lead to 
a peace with Germany which will not be dis- 
honorable to the nation. Mr. Harding was 
not himself a member of the _ irreconcilable 
group of Senators; he voted for the League 
of Nations with the Lodge reservations, which 
represented the solution which was acceptable 
to the majority of Americans. Except for 
President Wilson’s veto, nearly all the Demo- 
crats in the Senate would have indorsed this 
same settlement. Whatever the outcome of 
the fall elections, no party is likely to obtain a 
two-thirds majority n the Senate; should Mr. 
Harding occupy the White House next March, 
therefore, the Lodge treaty should have fairly 
plain sailing; for Mr. Wilson in retirement will 
not be able to control the Democratic votes. 
All things considered it is apparent that the 
Borah-Johnson group have lost their fight. 
Clever as they imagined themselves to be, 
they were outgeneralled at the Chicago Con- 
vention. Their one all-absorbing purpose was 
to destroy the League of Nations; for this they 
stood ready even to sacrifice the Johnson can- 
didacy. The Republican leader accepted this 
sacrifice; in return for “irreconcilable” support 
they offered a treaty plank which apparently— 
but only apparently—renounced the League. 
The Borah-Johnson wing fell neatly into the 
trap. The candidate, as said above, already 
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stands committed to the programme against 
which their bitterest energies were directed; 
that in itself almost defeats the anti-League 
campaign. Moreover, the declaration in the 
party platform, while intentionally evasive 
and obscure, leaves the Republican Party free 
to adopt the Lodge-Versailles Treaty as its 
party policy. The platform “approves the 
conduct” of the Republican Senators and 
“honors their courage and fidelity.” “The 
Senators,” says the platform “ performed their 
duty faithfully.” What was the “conduct” 
which so satisfies the Republican Convention? 
Except for half a dozen “last ditchers” the 
Republican majority in the Senate voted for the 
League with reservations. The Republican 
platform can be interpreted as enjoining them 
todo so again. Moreover, the platform clearly 
approves some such international coéperation 
as the League proposes, though, in deference 
to the Borah-Johnson type of statesman, it 
avoids using the hateful words. It favors an 
“agreement among nations to preserve the 
peace of the world,” and it advocates the forma- 
tion of an “international association.” Just 
what is the difference between a “League of 
Nations” and “an international association”’’? 
The French expression for the League is “So- 
ciety of Nations,” which, to Senator Johnson’s 
sensitive ears, must sound offensively like 
“international association.”” Mr. Hoover has 
declared that the only value the League pos- 
sessed was that it provided a means, whenever 
international peace should be threatened, by 
which the representatives of the enlightened 
nations could sit around a table and settle the 
matter amicably. The Republican platform 
demands an “international association,” which 
“shall secure instant and general international 
conference whenever peace shall be threatened 
by political action, so that the nations pledged 
to do and insist upon what is just and fair may 
exercise their influence and power for the pre- 
vention of war.” Let us suppose that such an 
“international association” had existed in 
1914, when the Kaiser precipitated hostilities. 
Its duties, as roughly sketched by the Republi- 
can platform, would have been to assemble 
immediately and, in its attempt to stop the 
war, it would not have been limited to using 
its “influence”; the Republican declaration 
significantly says that it must also use its 
“power.” 

According to the press, Mr. Elihu Root 
was the author of this plank, and it certainly 
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discloses an experienced hand. As a corpora- 
tion lawyer Mr. Root gained great reputation 
for his ability to draw briefs that served his 
clients’ interests, while at the same time they 
did not violate the letter of the law. Mr. 
Root’s celebtated adaptability appears in this 


declaration. His work not only makes it 
probable that the Versailles Treaty, with all 
the provisions of the League which are worth 
preserving, will be ratified: it also eliminates 
Senator Johnson as an important factor in 
American politics, for the present, at least. 





The Republicans and Mexico 


HOSE who see a resemblance between 

McKinley and Harding can see a par- 

allel also between a problem which is 
destined to confront Harding, if he is elected, 
and one which the McKinley Administration 
solved. The Mexican question has- reached 
just about the stage which the Cuban question 
had reached when Mr. McKinley became 
President. For three years Mr. Cleveland 
had struggled with Cuba. Mr. Cleveland’s 
difficulty, it is true, was not precisely the same 
as that presented by Mexico. His problem 
was not mainly that of protecting the lives and 
property of American citizens from the depre- 
dations of bandits and of bandit governments. 
For the preceding sixty years the Island of 
Cuba had been in a chronic state of insurrec- 
tion against Spain; the home government was 
apparently unable to govern its greatest colony 
or to maintain it in subjection. The conse- 
quence was a succession of outbursts which 
Spain sought to quell by barbarous methods. 
The most terrible of these insurrections took 
place in Grover Cleveland’s second term; there 
was strong sympathy in this country for the 
struggling Cubans and constant pressure was 
brought to bear upon Mr. Cleveland for inter- 
vention. In his last message Mr. Cleveland 
described the anarchy and devastation which 
prevailed in Cuba, and warned the Spanish 
Government that some solution must be 


found at an early day; he especially empha- ' 


sized that Spain could not depend indefinitely 
upon the patience and forbearance of the 
United States. Though the time for inter- 
vention had not yet arrived, the President 
said, it was not improbabie that developments 
might make necessary such a drastic step. Mr. 
McKinley inherited the Cuban problem in this 
form; the intervention of which his predecessor 
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had given intimations became his policy; and 
the United States not only brought peace and 
happiness to a distracted country, but it in- 
troduced a new morality into international re- 
lations. 

The next President will similarly have to 
deal with a Latin-American difficulty, left 
unsolved by his predecessor. In their essence 
the Cuban and the Mexican difficulties are the 
game. The real point involved in Cuba was 
whether a neighboring country, formed by 
Nature to be the home of a prosperous and 
industrious people, should be suffered to degen- 
erate into chaos. The prevailing misery and 
destitution in Cuba were the result of an in- 
efficient, corrupt, and cruel government, in 
this case that of Spain. The anarchy of Mex- 
ico is similarly explained, though in this in- 
stance the oppressive rule comes from within. 
The next President, whoever he may be, will 
be compelled to give stability to the nation 
south of us. Upon this point the Republican 
platform speaks more pointedly than anything 
which has come from the Wilson Adminis- 
tration. “The Republican Party pledges it- 
self to a consistent, firm, and effective policy 
toward Mexico that shall enforce respect for the 
American flag and protect the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens lawfully in Mexico to security of 
life and enjoyment of property, in connection 
with an established international law and our 
treaty rights.” 

The opposition press has declared that this 
plank in the platform foreshadows war. 
Doubtless some kind of military interven- 
tion will be an essential preliminary to the 
establishment of order, yet, Mexico being so 
poor, so weak, so lacking in military strength, 
the word “war” is a rather formidable one to 
apply to such operations. 


Budgets, British and American 
, ‘HOUGH the attempt to secure a budget 


system has failed in the present session, 
owing to the fact that President Wilson 


has vetoed the bill on constitutional grounds, . 


it is evident that the plan proposed by the 
Present Congress is the one that, «\t an early 
date, will be adopted. The long campaign 
for an orderly system of national finance has 
thus had a certain measure of succes, but it is 
well to understand precisely what we have 
gained and to what extent we have failed. 
Though the word “ budget” is generally ap- 
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plied to the proposed scheme, it does not pro- 
vide a “budget” in the traditional meaning 
of that word. It is indeed doubtful whether a 
“budget,” in the European sense, can be 
grafted on the American system of govern- 
ment; at any rate anything approximating 
a budget is impossible without fundamentally 
modifying American instituticns. 

The budget originated in Great Britain, and it 
is the result of an evolution which has extended 
over more thana thousand years. In England 
the taxing power was originally the prerogative 
of the Crown; the time came, however, when the 
British masses refused to submit tamely to the 
exactions of the King’s taxgatherers and when 
they insisted on having something to say 
about the extent to which their pockets could be 
rifled. Out of the struggle over this taxing 
power arose the blessings of popular, constitu- 
tional government. Briefly, the levying of 
taxes was reduced to this system: the Crown 
informed Parliament of the amount of money 
needed to conduct the Government and asked 
for a vote of supply. The people’s representa- 
tives could grant this demand, or could refuse 
it, in whole or in part. The all-important 
point was that the initiative resided in the 
Crown; it was never the business of Parliament 
to propose taxes or to make appropriations; 
its business was merely to accept, or to reject, 
the proposals of the executive. It could grant 
these in full, or it could reduce them; the one 
thing it could not do—and this is the essential 
fact in the British budget system—was to sug- 
gest appropriations itself, or, what amounted 
to the same thing, increase the sums which had 
been asked for by the Crown. This descrip- 
tion would seem to indicate that the British 
king was an absolute autocrat, that he held the 


_ purse strings of his country in his own hands, 


that he had complete initiative in levying taxes 
and in making appropriations, subject only to 
the veto of Parliament. Such for a time he 
was, and such he would have been indefinitely, 
except for the revolution—a revolution which 
lasted several centuries—which ended in de- 
priving the Crown of political power, and in 
transferring it to Parliament. In_ British 


constitutional parlance, the word “Crown” 
does not signify the gentleman who wears 
that empty bauble once or twice in his lifetime; 
it always means the Ministry which in turn 
represents a majority of British voters. It 
does not refer to George V, but to Lloyd George 
This Ministry now pre- 


and his associates. 
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pares the budget, which contains, on the one 
hand, an estimate of anticipated expenditures 
and anticipated revenues for the year and 
presents it for the approval of Parliament. 
Parliament can reject this budget in whole or 
in part; the one thing it cannot do is to increase 
a single item; a parliamentary rule, adopted in 
the time of Queen Anne, prohibits any “ private 
member’’—one who is not in the Cabinet— 
from introducing a bill appropriating money. 
Thus the essential feature of the British finan- 
cial system is that a single group of men, com- 
prising the Ministry, have practically complete 
control over both expenditures and revenue; 
this business-like asrangement is made possible 
by the fact that, under the parliamentary sys- 
tem, the executive and legislative powers rest 
in the same hands. 

Under the American Constitution, the finan- 
cial procedure is not sosimple. Responsibility, 
both for raising money and for spending it, is 
not centred in one agency, but is divided among 
a multitude. Congress has the initiative in 
making appropriations and in raising revenue; 
the President has the power of veto. But 
what makes the congressional system especially 
confusing is that appropriations are not pro- 
posed by a compact, smoothly working com- 
mittee, such as the British Ministry, but that 
every member has the right to introduce bills. 
As a result, about 20,000 bills, most of them 
carrying appropriations, are introduced by 
Representatives and Senators at every session. 
These measures, in turn, are referred to ten or a 
dozen committees—all of which thus become 
little legislatures which have the power of 
voting the public funds. In Great Britain any 
private member who should introduce a bill 
appropriating money for dredging a river, 
building a post office, granting a pension, con- 
structing a battleship, or for any other purpose, 
would at once be declared out of order; if he 
persisted he would be forcibly removed from 
the chamber, as a disturber of its peace and de- 
corum. Such a proposal can be introduced 
only, as the parliamentary rule provides, 
“by a responsible minister of the Crown.” 
There is probably no constitutional impedi- 
ment to the adoption of a similar rule by Con- 
gress. If the legislative body should agree to 
consider no bill appropriating public funds, 
except on the recommendation of the executive 
—that is, the President or his cabinet —then 
the United States would possess a real budget 
system. Congressmen are so jealous of their 
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control of the purse strings, and so hostile to 
the centralization of power in the White House, 
that it is incredible that they will voluntarily 
reduce themselves to a position where they 
will become merely critics of the executive 
proposals. That is the reason why the United 
States is not likely to have a budget, in the 
real meaning of that term. 





First Steps to a Budget 


ET any change that simplifies our 

Y present fiscal system is progress; it is 
apparent that we can get the budget 

only gradually; and the present proposals are 
valuable as one step toward financial order. 
Already the House has made a change in its 
committee system which is an indispensable 
preliminary to reform. As originally organ- 
ized the House had its Committee of Ways 
and Means; until the close of the Civil War 
this committee not only controlled the raising 
of revenue, but it also had general supervision 
over appropriations; that is, it had the desir- 
able quality of uniting in the same hands the 
business of raising and of spending money. In 
the period following the war, Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, who was chairman of this committee, 
was not in good health; and, in order to relieve 
him of the burden, Congress split the Commit- 
tee in two parts: one, retaining the name of 
Ways and Means, was to prepare bills for rais- 
ing money, while a new committee, called the 
Appropriations Committee, was to prepare the 
bills for spending it. In thus separating these 


functions, the House made a great mistake,, 


and its most intelligent leaders, especially 
James A. Garfield, insisted that the change 
would lead to great extravagance. But some- 
time later it was guilty of a still greater error. 
The Committee on Appropriations had become 
perhaps the most powerful in Congress; its 
chairman was the brilliant Samuel J. Randall, 
whose opposition to Cleveland’s tariff policy 
had made him exceedingly unpopular with his 
Democratic associates. In order to punish him, 
it was decided to strip him of a large part of his 
power; as a result the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was in turn subdivided, and several new 
committees were created, all of which had the 
duty of preparing appropriation bills. The 
present system of ten or a dozen committees, all 
having jurisdiction over spending money, and 
all spending it with a lavish hand and at cross 
purposes, is the consequence of this great 
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blunder, and it is this mistake which the House 
has now undone. It has practically restored 
the system which was so capriciously de- 
stroyed in Cleveland’s first administration. 
Under the new scheme, seven of the old com- 
mittees—those on agriculture, foreign affairs, 
Indian affairs, naval affairs, post cffice and post 
roads, and river and harbors—lose the power of 
preparing money bills; a new committee on 
appropriations is created, which will have 
thirty-five members, and which, like the one 
abolished thirty-five years ago, succeeds to 
their powers. Thus the House has again 
concentrated authority over appropriations in 
one place; it remains only to go back again, 
undo the earlier mistake, and again place in 
the hands of the Ways and Means Committee 
the business both of raising and spending 
money, and another appreciable step toward a 
budget system will have been taken. 


The Proposed Budget Bureau 


r “HE Budget Bill in itself represents an 
attempt to correct the present chaotic 
system of presenting estimates to Con- 

gress. At the present time the Secretary of 

the Treasury ostensibly prepares such esti- 
mates; at least once a year he sends a so-called 

“letter” to Congress, containing his estimates 

of appropriations for the succeeding year. But 

the proceeding is a fallacious one. He merely 
assembles the estimates sent him by the heads 
of departments, who in turn make them up 
from the estimates furnished by the bureau 
chiefs; he then forwards the whole undigested 
mass to the Speaker. The Secretary has no 
right to revise these estimates, to increase 
them or to decrease them; he is merely. an 
errand boy for their transmission. The pres- 
ent proposal changes this; it creates a so-called 

Budget Bureau, of which the Secretary of the 

Treasury is the director, whose business it will 

be to prepare real estimates and not merely to 

forward the exaggerated demands of the de- 
partment heads. This Bureau has the power 
to examine the estimates of the department, to 
revise them, and to increase or decrease them. 
That is to say it will prepare something which 
resembles a budget. A new system of ac- 
counting is also created, headed by a comp- 
troller-general; since the purpose of the gen- 
eral accounting office is to furnish Congress 
the machinery by which it can keep watch over 
expenditures by the Executive, an attempt 
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has been made to keep it under the control of 
the appropriating body; with this idea in mind, 
the comptroller-general and his associate, 
though appointed by the President, can be 
removed only by concurrent resolution of 
Congress. It is this provision that has led 
President Wilson to veto the whole bill; he 
regards this clause as a violation of the Consti- 
tution and as an unwarranted encroachment 
upon the executive power. Since he ex- 
presses complete sympathy with the rest of the 
bill, a way will probably be found to adjust this 
difficulty when Congress assembles in December. 


What Kind of ‘Prohibition’”’ Are We 
to Have? 


HE decisions of the Supreme Court 

have settled national policy on the pro- 

hibition question, at least from the con- 
stitutional and legal standpoint. The opponents 
had only one hope of destroying the amend- 
ment; if they could show that it had not been 
adopted in accordance with the provisions of 
the Constitution, it obviously became null and 
void. They rested their contention on two 
grounds. The amendment had passed the 
House and Senate by a two thirds vote of the 
members present; the argument was now 
made that two-thirds of the total membership 
was required; but this contention the Supreme 
Court dismisses in short order. Again the 
amendment had been ratified by more than 
three fourths of the state “legislatures,” as the 
Constitution provides; in the last twenty years, 
however, many states have adopted the refer- 
endum, which gives the voters the privilege of 
reviewing legislative acts; it was therefore 
contended that in those states which had the 
referendum the word “legislatures’”’ had ac- 
quired a new significance and could be con- 
strued as meaning the voters en masse, acting 
at the polls. The Supreme Court has likewise 
made quick work of this contention, holding 
that the word “legislature” in the Constitu- 
tion describes those bodies of representative 
law makers which are descendants of the 
“legislatures”’ in existence in 1787, when the 
Constitution was framed. The Eighteenth 
Amendment, therefore, is now a part of the 
Federal Constitution and will remain so until 
another amendment is passed, repealing it. 
At the same time the Supreme Court sustains 
the Volstead Act, which provides that any 
liquid matter which contains more than one 
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half of one per cent. of alcohol is “intoxicating”’ 
and, therefore, illegal. 

These decisions provide a national problem 
of peculiar gravity. Whatever opinions may 
prevail as to the evils or benefits of strong 
drink, there can be only general agreement on 
the proposition that a constitutional amend- 
ment is a very serious matter. The large 
number of laws which have passed into dead 
letters are sufficiently scandalous, but the per- 
sistent and tolerated disregard of a part of 
the Federal Constitution would tend to under- 
mine the whole structure of our Government. 
In most parts of the country, particularly in the 
large centres of population, the prohibition 
amendment is being constantly violated. Re- 
ports pretty generally indicate that, though the 
open saloon has disappeared, and though the 
price of alcoholic drink has greatly advanced, 
one can still obtain refreshment with compara- 
tive ease. This does not necessarily mean 
that the reform has immediately failed; in 
itself the task of closing all the saloons from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, ending a traffic which 
has always existed, and attempting to control 
the personal habits of a hundred million people, 
would take more than six months; and, when 
we add to the natural difficulties the fact that 
the validity of the constitutional amendment 
itself and the legislation *had not yet been 
settled, the progress which has already been 
made in suppressing the liquor traffic is not 
necessarily contemptible. But the present 
situation is not satisfactory. There are two 
good reasons for most vigorously enforcing this 
amendment. The first of these is the mere fact 
that it is now a part of our fundamental law. 
The second is that the only way of testing the 
virtues of the prohibitory régime is by actually 
putting it into practice. It is, therefore, the 
duty of Congress to provide adequate ma- 
chinery and money for this purpose; the 
mere fact that an overwhelming majority of 
the states, unquestionably in obedience to 
popular sentiment, have demanded this change, 
lays this obligation upon the authorities. 


Ideal Versus Practical Enforcement 


ET it is well to keep in mind that the 

Y most vigorous and conscientious ef- 
forts to enforce these new laws will not 
produce an absolutely bone-dry nation. The 


saloons may disappear, “clubs” may vanish, 
hotel bars may fade away, yet there will always 
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be a surreptitious traffic in the manufacture 
and sale of alcohol, the thirsty will still obtain 
their cocktails and drunken men will continue 


to reel along the public highways. Such mani- 
festations as these, which are not uncommon 
even in states which are rigidly dry, will pro- 
duce an impression that the amendment has 
failed; yet, unless the disregard is flagrant, 
continuous, and officially countenanced, this 
conclusion does not necessarily follow. It must 
be remembered that all laws are constantly 
disregarded; if this were not so, the thousands 
of jails and penitentiaries scattered all over the 
land would be unnecessary. There are plenty 
of laws against theft, yet stealing is wide- 
spread. Every state “prohibits” forgery, 
yet anything like absolute “prohibition” of 
this crime is unknown. Because these and 
numerous other laws do not cause the absolute 
disappearance of the crime against which they 
are aimed, no one proposes that they shall be 
repealed. And so it will be with the prohibi- 
tory measures. But there is another class of 
laws which, because of the difficulties of en- 
forcement, have become practical dead letters 
and are widely and persistently disregarded. 
The laws which aim to regulate the relations 
between the sexes—especially those against 
prostitution—furnish the best _ illustration. 
These laws signify little more than a pious ex- 
pression of opinion by the state that virtue and 
orderly living are desirable qualities in the 
citizen; they are not enforced, and most think- 
ers believe they are not enforceable. Is the 
constitutional amendment gradually to join 
this class, or is it to be one of the provisions, 
which, while not enforceable in an ideal sense, 
is yet to represent the honest and consistent 
policy of the state? 


Secretary Daniels Convicts Himself 


ECRETARY DANIELS’ attempt to 
S shift the issue in the naval controversy 
is hardly likely to succeed. The con- 

duct of the Navy Department in the World 
War is now a matter of official record; the wit- 
nesses have all been heard, the evidence is all 
in; and the large amount of information as- 
sembled has great value, not only for the his- 
torian and for the student of naval strategy, 
but for the psychologist of democracy and its 
ways. From this latter point of view Mr. Dan- 
iels is himself the most illuminating exhibit. 
For nearly eight years the Secretary of the 
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Navy has illustrated, more conspicuously 
than perhaps any other member of the Wilson 
cabinet, the vices which seem to be almost in- 
evitably inherent in our political system. From 
the beginning of his term Mr. Daniels has con- 
sistently regarded all matters of administration 
and policy from the standpoint of political ad- 
vantage. In his mind the Navy has never 
figured as a fighting machine; it has been merely 
an instrument for promoting the primitive 
kind of politics in which he has spent his entire 
career. For example: one of the curious facts 
developed by this investigation is that, at the 
very time when the German submarines were 
winning the war, the Navy Department 
sent anti-submarine craft to patrol the 
sounds of North Carolina, Mr. Daniels’ own 
state. Of course, all the German submarines 
were at that time operating three thousand 
miles away in the great centres of shipping 
which surrounded the British Isles; moreover, 
even though the U-boats had all been concen- 
trated in American waters, they could never 
have entered the North Carolina Sounds—the 
waters are too shallow and treacherous. The 
move was purely political—an extension of 
the pork barrel idea to the conduct of a war. 

Mr. Daniels is pursuing precisely the same 
naval policy at the present moment; in accord- 
ance with his usual tactics of localism, of 
passing the Navy around in sections to several 
parts of the country, instead of organizing it 
as a unified fighting machine, he has divided 
the fleet in two parts, sending half to the Pacific 
Coast. All great naval authorities have in- 
sisted that the great fighting ships must be 
developed and trained as a unit; Great Britain 
saved the liberties of the world in 1914, simply 
because, for the ten years preceding the war, 
she had kept all her big fighting ships as one 
fleet in the North Sea, and had trained them 
as a unified, codrdinating fighting force; no 
naval authority has so eloquently preached and 
illustrated this fundamental principle of naval 
warfare as our own great Admiral Mahan. 
Why does Mr. Daniels imperil the future of the 
American Navy by splitting the forces in two? 
Simply because the fleet on the Pacific Coast 
1s a popular political move. 

In the present controversy Mr. Daniels has 
given a startling illustration of another vice of 
the politician as distinguished from the states- 
man; the habit of substituting prejudice for 
facts, and of meeting argument with evasion. 
The Secretary’s reply to Admiral Sims was 
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based upon the theory that the average citizen 
reads nothing but newspaper headlines. Of 
course the politician-secretary paid no atten- 
tion to the Admiral’s carefully reasoned state- 
ments; his responsibility ended when he had 
supplied reporters with statements and phrases 
which would make “spicy”’ reading, and which 
would subtly create prejudice against the very 
capable and honest sailor who commanded our 
Navy in the World War. Thus Mr. Daniels’ 
main answer to the Admiral’s purely profes- 
sional charges was that his sympathies were 
pro-British, that he was constantly seeking 
British decorations, that he favored every- 
thing proposed by the British Admiralty and 
opposed everything proposed by the American 
Navy Department, and that he was far more 
interested in protecting British shipping than in 
safeguarding the troopships which were trans- 
porting American soldiers. Of course it is 
easy to prove that these assertions are false; in 
making them, the Secretary’s purpose is todivert 
public attention from the shocking conditions 
which existed at Washington in the early 
months of the war. If these charges are true, 
they damage Secretary Daniels even more 
than they damage Admiral Sims. A Congress 
which accepted them on their face value would 
be compelled to impeach the Secretary of the 
Navy. Serious as have been the criticisms 
leveled against Secretary Daniels no one has 
yet accused him of keeping in command of our 
naval forces in the war an officer whom he knew 
to be not only inefficient but traitorous; that 
is a charge which Mr. Daniels has made against 
himself. 


The Daniels’ Witnesses Support 
Admiral Sims 


S TO the basis of Admiral Sims’ criti- 
A cisms, the facts are entirely clear. They 
are substantiated by the witnesses 

whom Secretary Daniels has called upon to 
refute them. The Senate proceeding has dis- 
closed that there is an anti-Sims faction in the 
department, a group of officers who, for one 
reason or another, are hostile to him, and who 
one would assume from the newspaper head- 
lines, had sustained the Secretary in the present 
controversy. Yet the official report discloses 
that these very men, upon whose testimony 
Mr. Daniels has rested his case, have endorsed 
practically all of Admiral Sims’s charges. So 
many attempts have been made to befog the 
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issues, that it is well to get the Admiral’s 
criticisms clearly in mind. In the main, there 
were three: 

1. That the Navy entered the war unpre- 
pared. 

2. That it entered thewar with no definite 
plan of operations against the enemy. 

3. That, for these reasons, it took the Navy 
six months to throw its full weight against the 
enemy; that for this period it pursued a vacil- 
lating policy, attempting to formulate its plans 
from day to day, these plans being based upon 
an incorrect estimate of the situation. 

Mr. Daniels called, in refutation of these 
charges, Admiral Benson, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, Admiral McKean, Captain Pratt, 
assistant Chief of Naval Operations, and others. 
Instead of upholding Secretary Daniels, these 
witnesses agreed with Admiral Simis. Secre- 
tary Daniels, in his reports, his public speeches, 
and in his testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee, has declared that, when war broke 
out in April, 1917, the Navy was prepared, 
from “stem to stern.” On this point let his 
own witness, Admiral Benson, be heard: 


Chairman: Would you say that the statement 
in the Secretary’s annual report that the navy 
was from stem to stern ready for war in April, 1917, 
was justified? 


Admiral Benson: Not from my point of view, no. 


Chairman: Was its personnel adequate? 
Admiral Benson: No. 

Chairman: Were all the ships ready? 

Admiral Benson: No, they were not all ready. 
Chairman: Were they fully manned? 

Admiral Benson: They were not fully manned. 
Chairman: Was the navy mobilized? 


Admiral Benson: It was not. 
Another of the Secretary’s witnesses, Ad- 
miral McKean: 


Chairman: Would you say that the navy was 
ready from stem to stern (on April 6, 1917)? 

Admiral McKean: From my interpretation of 
that phrase, I would not, by a good deal. 

Chairman: How long did it take to get 
the light craft in a condition of material readiness 
for war? 

Admiral McKean: Some of them two days, some 
two months and some of them six months. 

Chairman: How long was it before substantially 
all of them were in readiness for war? 

‘Admiral McKean: Oh, | should say six months. 


Another Daniels’ witness, Captain Pratt, 
not only declared that the Navy was not pre- 








pared, but did not hesitate to fix the blame for 
the neglect: 


Chairman: Who was responsible for this lack 
of preparation that rendered our forces incapable 
of quick action? 

Captain,Pratt: 
responsible head. 


The Secretary, of course, was the 


On Admiral Sims’ second point, that the 
Navy entered the war with no plans, the testi- 
mony—also from witnesses hostile to Admiral 
Sims—was similarly conclusive. This is Ad- 
mirai Benson’s statement: 


Chairman: Was there a sound, complete, and 
well defined plan for conducting this particular 
warg, 

Admiral Benson: For this particular war I do 
not think so; only such general plans or policies as | 
have already outlined. . No definite war 
plan was drawn up on paper. -No, Mr. Chairman, 
there was not. 


Captain Pratt: 


Captain Pratt: There were not issued to Admiral 
Sims any instructions beyond the simple statement 


of July, 1917. 


As to the consequent delays in getting anti- 
submarine craft on the other side, the testimony 
from the same sources substantiated Admiral 
Sims. Admiral McKean: 

Chairman: If these recommendations (of Sims) 
could have been followed out very shortly after they 
were made, do you not think it: would have been a 
very good thing? 

Admiral McKean: Most of them yes, decidedly. 

Chairman: So that if there was delay it was un- 
fortunate? 

Admiral McKean: 
the case of the destroyers yes 
anti-submarine craft. 


Admiral Benson: 


Insomeofthem . . . in 
and the 


Admiral Benson: To have had more destroyers, 
or submarine chasefs, or other craft on the other 
eee kw (in 1917) would have resulted in 
saving more British or other allied merchant ship- 
ping. 

Captain Pratt: 


We should have had about fifty-one destroyers, 
six tenders, about seven gunboats, two cruisers and 


twelve submarines. . . . All these vessels 
could have been sent at once if they had been in 
shape. . . . The reason why these ships were 


not sent at that time can of course best be ex- 
plained by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Personally I was not in accord with this policy, as 
favored making concessions and sending the ships 
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at once. The matter was handled immediately 
by me and a favorable reply drafted. The answer 
was not sent immediately, and then it was not a 
favorable one. The question was being weighed 
by the Chief of Naval Operations and the Secretary, 
] think. 


The Wilson ‘‘Neutrality”’ the Cause of 
Unpreparedness 


HUS, despite Mr. Daniels’ denials, the 
facts are proved, that (1) the Navy was 


not prepared for war, (2) it entered the 
war with no plan of operations, and (3) it de- 
layed for six months assembling its full power 
for the stroke against Germany. Mr. Daniels’ 
own supporters in the Navy Department have 
put these facts imperishably upon the record. 
The reason for this lack of preparation appears 
again and again in the several thousand pages of 
testimony. Mr. Wilson’s strange notion of 
“neutrality” explains the mystery. Accord- 
ing to this theory, the slightest attempt to 
place our naval and military forces in a condi- 
tion to resist the encroachments of Germany 
would have been interpreted as a violation of 
that “neutrality in thought and act” which 
furnished the guiding principle of the Presi- 
dent’s war policy. The sinking of the Lusz- 
tania did not change this policy in the slightest 
degree. Whether this “overt act” justified 
immediate war or not is a fair subject for de- 
bate, but there can be no question that it at 
least warranted the American Government in 
preparing for war. Any preparations, of 
course, should have been preparations for the 
particular kind of warfare which hostilities 
against Germany would necessarily assume. 
The Navy Department should have immedi- 
ately formulated plans and made all prepara- 
tions for fighting the submarine. It did not 
do so. In 1916, when a Presidential cam- 
paign was approaching and when it was neces- 
Sary to appease the public indignation against 
our naval and military weakness, the Adminis- 
tration passed bills ostensibly increasing our 
Army and Navy. The present investigation 
shows that this was a false “preparedness.”’ 
The international situation made. it necessary 
that the United States should make prepara- 
tions for a war against Germany and that 
such preparations should for the most part 
take the form of fighting the submarine. Presi- 
dent Wilson’s naval bill of 1916 should have pro- 
vided for building destroyers and other anti- 
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submarine craft on a great scale, for destroy- 
ers represented the type of ship which would be 
most needed in the approaching war. But a 
huge destroyer programme would have been a 
threat against Germany and consequently 
“unneutral.”” Therefore Mr. Wilson’s bill laid 
chief emphasis upon the construction of a huge 
battle fleet-—a type of ship which would not be 
needed in a war on the Central Empires. 
The first of these big ships could not be finished 
until 1919—as a matter of fact, the first of them 
is not finished yet—and the whole programme 
could not be completed until 1922. Of course 
this programme was not preparation for war 
against Germany; in fact, a few months after 
war had been declared, the construction of 
these ships was discontiniued, and properly 
so, in order to devote our shipbuilding facili- 
ties to the construction of anti-submarine craft. 
Had the Navy taken up the work of real prep- 
aration in 1916, we would have had scores of 
destroyers ready for anti-submarine work in 
the summer of 1917. But such activity would 
have informed Germany that the United States 
was getting ready to meet her depredations 
and would therefore have been “unneutral.” 
A the WorLp’s Work to correct an unfor- 

tunate slip made in a recent editorial on 
the Soldiers’ Bonus. “All veterans of the 
Civil War’”—so ran the offending phrase—“ are 
now drawing annual bonuses or service pen- 
sions.” Our correspondent rises in entirely 
justifiable wrath to say that he is a veteran of 
the Civil War and is not drawing a_ pension. 
Of course the statement should have said, 
“All veterans of the Civil War are entitled to 
draw etc.” 

It is pleasant to record that there are 
still many survivors of 1861-65, who may 
legally draw thirty dollars or more a month 
from the Federal Treasury and who refuse to 
do so. These men have no desire to exact a 
financial reward for a service which was a pa- 
triotic duty; their conception of citizenship 
rises higher than that. The Wor Lp’s Work 
certainly apologizes to these splendid old vet- 
erans. A pleasant feature of this same letter 
was a list of male descendants who volunteered 
for the war against Germany, all of whom, at 
the present moment, are opposing the bonus, 
and announcing their determination never to 


Soldiers Who Refuse Pensions 
VETERAN of the Civil War writes 
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accept a penny, if it is passed, One of the en- 
couraging aspects of the present bonus cam- 
paign is that such survivors of the World War 
are not rare. 





A Penny Saved May Be Two Pennies 
Earned 


SECOND Benjamin Franklin who could 
A make saving and conservative investing 
popular would to-day render a great 
service to his country, for present high prices 
and many of the economic difficulties attendant 
upon them are partly due to the lack of that 
homely virtue of thrift which is so noticeable 
to-day. The makers of silk shirts would 
not be so busy if there was not an unprece- 
dented demand for their products and the 
manufacturer of new oil promotion stocks would 
not be working overtime if the public appetite 
for his “promising” wares was not insatiable. 
A “Poor Richard’”’ who could convince the 
public of the folly of its ways and teach it 
wiser uses for its money might save it from 
learning by sad experience that it cannot eat 
its cake and have it too. 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of 
saving to-day is that the money will buy so 
little at present and may very reasonably be 
expected to buy more later on. Carrying 
this argument still further, one can invest this 
money in bonds to-day at lower prices than at 
any time since the Civil War and bonds can be 
expected to go up in value as living costs come 
down. In other words, when money is cheap, 
as it is at present, it is a good time to store up a 
supply; and bonds, being the only thing that 
this “cheap” money will buy more of than for- 
merly, offer an excellent place to store it. 
This argument was brought out graphically 
in a little folder by Blodget & Company, in- 
vestment bankers, recently. This is the way 
they presented it: 

The black areas in the chart show the value 
of the dollar in commodities. In 1914 the 
dollar would buy 100 cents’ worth of merchan- 
dise—now it will buy about 45 cents’ worth. 
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The red areas show the value of the dollar in 
the purchase of long-term bonds at the average 
prevailing price of twenty active issues. In 
1914 the dollar would buy about 88 cents’ 
worth—now it will buy about 121 cents’ worth. 
For an example, $820 spent in non-essentials 
will now buy goods worth $369 in 1914. On 
the other hand $820 will now buy a bond 
formerly worth $1,120. In other words, your 
$820 if put into bonds now will buy $1,120 of 
goods if both bonds and goods should return to 
normal prices, instead of the $369 worth it will 
buy to-day. A remarkable premium on thrift. 
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RAILROAD BONDS AND 





SMALL INVESTORS 


Every month in this part of the Magazine THE WorLD’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


PROFESSIONAL man in the West 
who owns government and muni- 
cipal bonas, writes that he is con- 
_ sidering the investment of part of 
his savings in railroad bonds “such 

as the 4 and 43 per cents. of good record in the 
past, and having fifteen or more years to run.” 
His reason is, “ These bonds can be bought to 
net a good rate upon the actual cash invest- 
ment and will approach par as time goes on. 
This is, of course,a mild form of speculation, but 
I think | can afford to risk a few thousand in 
something not quite so sure as governments 
and municipals.” 

Such letters as these are indications of a re- 
viving confidence in railroad bonds. As yet 
the sign of advancing prices that the public 
usually follows is not evident, but those who 
answer inquiries in regard to investments can 
see a growing interest in the railroad issues. 
These indications may be worth the investor’s 
consideration. 

From the South a Wor.Lp’s Work reader 
writes that he has been an investor in real 
estate but is now considering selling his real 
estate and investing in railroad bonds. “What 
real estate | have bought has doubled in value,” 
he writes. ‘What would you advise in regard 
to selling it this year and re-investing the funds 
in low-price bonds, or bonds below par, that 
are really safe?”’ 

Here is not only a business man who looks 
for railroad securities to improve in value, 
but here is: one of our new bond buyers as 
well—one of that great number who never 
bought a bond until the Liberty Loans came 
along, on whom the financing of the business 
of this country and, to some extent, of other 
countries now depends. This new investor 
has been disappointed with his Liberty Bond 
Investments, because of their severe market 
decline. Let us see if there is a good basis for 
his growing confidence in railroad bonds. 

They are still selling around their recent 
low record prices. Not since the worst days 


of the Civil War have railroad bonds sold as 
low as at present; during the panics of 1873, 
1893, and 1907 they did not sell as low. As 
yet there has been no response in the market 
to the passage by Congress of a constructive 
transportation act. At first thought this 
seems hard to explain. But when one re- 
members that the execution of that act is in 
the hands of the same Interstate Commerce 
Commission that has caused most of the 
railroads’ trouble of the past it does not seem 
so strange. Many investors who have been 
several times disappointed by the rulings of 
the Commission in the past are now going to 
wait until they know definitely how the Com- 
mission is going to treat the roads under the 
new law before they invest in more railroad 
securities. This is one of the reasons why 
there has been no response in the market to 
the passage of the new railroad act. A more 
important reason is the income tax law. Those 
who have the most money to invest, that is, 
those who are affected by the super-taxes, now 
choose their investments with their eye on the 
income tax. That means that they are buying 
tax-exempt securities, such as municipal bonds, 
which give them a higher return, taxes consid- 
ered, than they can realize on railroad bonds 
even at their present low prices. This leaves 
an opportunity for the small investor such as 
is seldom open to him, or one that will prove 
to be an opportunity, if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in administering the new 
railroad measure adopts the same favorable 
attitude toward the roads that Congress showed 
in its consideration of their problems. 

By the time this is read, or soon after, the 
Commission will have authorized an advance 
in rates that the roads may charge under the 
new law. This will give the first indication 
as to whether its attitude toward the railroads 
has changed or not, and will, therefore, be of 
great importance to investors or prospective 
investors in railroad securities. It may have 
an immediate effect on the market. But 
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underlying this decision by the Commission 
as to rates, there are certain other fundamental 
factors in regard to the railroads—in the new 
railroad law itself, and in the very nature of 
the railroad case—that must have a greater 
influence in the long run. 

The most fundamental of these is the growing 
public understanding of the railroad problem 
and of its relationship to general business. 
The public now realizes that low rates are not 
what it wants most from the railroads. For 
now that the roads are in an undernourished 
state because of low rates and are unable to 
give the best service, the public realizes that 
it is service it wants first. And it is now willing 
to pay for it. Witness the shipping and other 
business organizations that are supporting 
the roads’ applications for substantial increases 
in rates. It is this public view of the question 
that Congress reflected in the hew Transporta- 
tion Act, and it is reasonable to expect that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will be 
influenced by it. Instead of continuing solely 
a restraining body the public now wants it to 
be a helpful regulating body. 

But the future of the railroads is no longer 
in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to the same extent that it was in the 
past. Congress, in- the new law, has laid 
down certain directions to be followed in the 
regulation of the roads, that give to the Com- 
mission a measure of what constitutes fairness, 
as the public, through Congress, now sees it, 
that shall be used in determining the treatment 
the railroads shall receive. There is no reason 
to doubt that the Commission is glad to have 
this measure prescribed for it. And as Con- 
gress will undoubtedly see that its measure is 
applied as it intended it should be, that meas- 
ure is one of the most important things to be 
taken into consideration in connection with 
railroad investments. Not until just recently, 
however, was it possible to interpret the meas- 
ure prescribed by Congress into earnings on 
railroad capital. 

The new railroad law says that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall fix rates 
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as nearly as possible to give 53 or 6 per cent. 
return on the “fair valuation”’ of the railroad 
property employed in the service of the public. 
But “fair valuation” was an unknown quan- 
tity in this equation and, therefore, the answer 


could not be arrived at. Congress directed 
that the railroad valuation work being carried 
on by the Commission be continued and that 
when final valuation figures are fixed they be 
used. It was left to the Commission, however, 
to decide what figures it would use meanwhile 
for valuations. Would it be the roads’ own 
property accounts as shown on their books? 
Well-informed people thought it .would be; 
but there had been so many cries of “watered” 
capitalization in connection with these figures, 
not only from the yellow journals but from 
uninformed Interstate Commerce Commission- 
ers as well, that the public could feel no cer- 
tainty in this matter. 

Now the unknown quantity has been fairly 
definitely determined. Figures were recently 
made public covering the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s preliminary reports of the costs 
of reproducing fifty railroads of the country 
with the value of their land. These fifty roads 
represent about one sixth of the railroad in- 
vestment of the country. With a few excep- 
tions, the larger and stronger roads are not 
included among them. Yet the cost of re- 
producing these fifty roads, at 1914 prices, 
plus the value of their land, was more than 
they were capitalized for. When the figures 
for all the roads are completed the margin 
will be wider. No longer can the cry of 
“watered” capital be raised against the rail- 
roads as a whole. Next to the new railroad 
law itself, these figures are the most important 
contribution to the railroad case that has yet 
been made. They are a justification of the 
more favorable attitude of the public toward 
the railroads. They are likely to form the 
basis for renewed investment confidence in 
railroad bonds. They should be a strong 
argument with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a liberal attitude in regard to 
tates. 
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IS EUROPE CRUMBLING? 





A Call to Arms for Civilization Against the Creeping Chaos of 
Eastern Europe. The Relation of America to the Economic Havoc. 
What Twentieth Century Society Must Do in Self Defence 


By FRENCH STROTHER 


ry HE idea seems to be prevalent in 

Hy the United States that the appalling 

misery and disorganization of indus- 

try in mid-eastern Europe is no con- 

cern of ours, except in so far as it 

appeals to our instincts of charity. Starvation in 

Austria, collapse of transportation in Hungary, 

the death of productive industry in Germany 

—these things, according to this view, are 

merely the misfortunes of those peoples—the 

vengeance of poetic justice upon them for their 
share in an unholy war. 

Why, then, should Mr. Henry P. Davison, 
who, to be sure, has an earned reputation for 
humanitarianism as the result of his activities 
in the Red Cross during and since the war, 
but who is, after all, far more conspicuous for 
his hard-headed business sense and his concern 
for the financial prosperity of this country— 
why, let us repeat, has Mr. Davison proposed 
that the United States spend half a billion 
dollars in an effort to rehabilitate those coun- 
tries and their neighbors, giving as his reasons 
only the most practical considerations of safety 
and stability for ourselves? 

This article is an effort to make plain in 
some detail the practical reasons behind Mr. 
Davison’s proposal, and to warn the American 
public explicitly of the dangers that confront 
our seemingly secure prosperity. In doing 
this a certain amount of attention will have to 
be paid to wretchedness and human suffering. 
But more will have to be paid to the relatively 
undramatic but practically more important 
facts about the dislocation of railroads and 
manufactures which lie at the root of the suffer- 
ing. When these details are grasped it will 
be plain why the infection is likely to spread 
to this country—an infection in its ultimate 
consequences not only more subtle but more 
terrible than the infection of typhus itself, 
because it is the parent of typhus, and of starva- 
tion and political dissolution as well. 





Imagine first the condition which exists in 
that shifting zone of new republics and altered 
monarchies which lies eastward from the solid 
civilizations of Italy, France, Switzerland, 
Belgium, and Holland, stretching to the fluc- 
tuating boundary line of that chaos which was 
Russia. Here is a corridor of new nations—the 
boiling metal of old nationalistic aspirations 
poured into new moulds from the caldron of 
war, seething with the released inter-racial 
hatreds of a thousand years, still too freshly 
turned from the molten mass of old empires 
to have fixed their new forms either geographic- 
ally or politically. From the Baltic to the 
Black Sea there are nearly a dozen of these new 
nations, beginning with the tiny republics of 
Esthonia and Latvia on the north, through re- 
stored Poland, defeated Germany, freshly 
created Czechoslovakia, and diminished Hung- 
ary and Austria to the swollen kingdoms of 
Rumania and Greater Serbia. Taken at their 
face value, these are pretentious political struc- 
tures. The reality, of course, is far otherwise. 
In none of these countries is there a govern- 
ment in power which knows what fortune to- 
morrow will bring forth. Several of them have 
not even a fundamental law, such as our Con- 
stitution. Some of them, small as they are, 
are still rent by inter-racial hatreds. In all of 
them, including the largest, there is a bitter 
division, politically expressed, between the 
rich and poor. We may guess something of 
their political situation by imagining that the 
United States were without a Constitution, 
that it were governed by a President and a 
Congress chosen feverishly in the midst of war, 
and that one third of our population were 
made up of Germans who had been active 
German sympathizers, another one third of 
violently anti-British-Irish, and the remainder 
of ordinary American stock. That these divi- 
sions “perpendicularly” by race were bisected 
“horizontally” into equally antagonistic groups 
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of Socialists and Conservatives—and some idea 
is given of the merely political difficulties 
confronting these new peoples. 

This, however, is far from the worst of the 
facts. Add to the foregoing that for 100 miles 
in either direction from the cordon sanitaire 
(roughly the 28th degree of longitude, east) 
typhus fever is raging in a population under- 
nourished, with practically no medical supplies, 
and woefully lacking in physicians. 

But the most terrible aspect of the situation 
in its permanent results—the thing which 
brings in its train all the other woes, physical 
and political—is the utter breakdown of that 
productive industry which makes possible the 
continuance of life itself. Here again the im- 
agination must be spurred to reproduce a 
picture in the mind which is adequate tosuggest 
the facts, and here again an analogy may be 
drawn in the United States. 


TROUBLES FOR A LOAD OF FREIGHT 


ICTURE first the territory extending 

from Boston to Washington, D. C. and 
from New York to Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 
Imagine the states comprised within this 
region—Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and the rest—to be each a separate 
nation, with its own government, and each 
hostile to its neighbors. Imagine that each 
state, upon the signing of the Armistice, had 
seized all the railroad cars and locomotives 
then within its boundaries, and now refused to 
permit any one of them to pass beyond these 
boundaries. Imagine a custom-house on 
either side of every boundary line, and that 
every car-load of freight shipped, let us say 
from Boston to New York, was actually stop- 
ped at every custom-house, the goods actually 
removed from the freight car, appraised by 
the revenue officers of the new state and 
loaded afresh on to another freight car operated 
by that state and carried across it only to the 
boundary of the state next to the south, where 
this entire operation would have to be repeated. 
This particular car-load, traveling over the 
tracks of the present New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad would, soon after leaving 
Boston, be halted at, let us say, Adamsdale, 
at the easterly boundary of Rhode Island, 
where it would be unloaded and passed through 
the Rhode Island custom-house, reloaded on a 
freight car belonging to the Rhode Island 
Government and carried on to the next custom- 
house in the vicinity of Stonington, Conn., 
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where the operation would be repeated, travel- 
ing thence in a third car to Greenwich, Conn., 
or Portchester, N. Y., where it would be loaded 
on to a fourth car for its final destination in 
New York City. 

But this is only the first of the difficulties 


which would confront the shipper. Instead 
of the dozens of freight trains which now daily 
traverse this road unimpeded and at fair speed, 
imagine perhaps one freight train and at most 
not more than two a week from Boston to 
New York. _ If only this were the evil confront- 
ing that region, imagine what would become 
of the complex, highly organized, delicately 
inter-related, interstate trade, which is the 
very life blood of that manufacturing and trad- 
ing community. 


A MANUFACTURER’S DILEMMA 


HE situation in mid-eastern Europe is 

infinitely worse than this. Let us carry 
our picture of the Pennsylvania-New York- 
New England region further. Imagine that 
none of these states had acoal supply more than 
85 per cent. of the normal, and that some of 
them had only 30 per cent. What would 
happen this winter? The first allotment of 
the scanty coal supply would have to go to 
householders—the demand for the continuance 
of life itself would make it imperative that the 
people be not allowed to freeze. The next 
allotment of coal would go to the gas and elec- 
tric lighting companies—houses must be lit 
or household functions must cease; and streets 
must be lit, or crime will become an intolerable 
peril. The next allotment of coal would go 
to the railroads—people and food and goods 
must be carried from place to place, or civiliza- 
tion must revert to the passive agricultural 
state of three centuries ago. The last allot- 
ment of all would go to the factories—and in 
Pennsylvania-New York-New England the 
factories are the livelihood of 60 per cent. of 
the people. How soon would that region re- 
gain its normal livelihood upon such a supply 
of coal? 

But we are not yet at the end of our difficul- 
ties. Imagine further that a large percentage 
of the able-bodied workmen of that region 
had been engaged in four years of war, that 
many of them were buried in northern France, 
that many more were permanently disabled, 
that many more were wandering about the 
country, far from the particular factories that 
had utilized their particular kind of skill. 
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How would the manufac- 
turer of sewing machines in 
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four years, manufacturers 
in Chicago had learned to 
make sewing machines as The forty-three red ar 
good as the Bridgeport* of Hungary. Before 
manufacturer used to make, 
and had made steady cus- 
tomers of all the old cus- 
tomers of the Bridgeport 
man. What is the Bridge- 
port manufacturer going to do with his sewing 
machines, even if he can find the coal and the 
labor he needs to make them? 

Suppose, further, that Pennsylvania-New 
York-New England had just emerged from 
the war defeated, and that its victorious ene- 
mies had assessed an indeterminate indemnity 
upon it, and had appointed a Reparations 
Commission with powers, at some future date, 
to decide exactly the sum it must pay. The 
Bridgeport manufacturer would know that 
he was going to have to pay a share of that in- 
demnity, in the form of taxes. But what share? 
And of what total? In other words, “what are 
my taxes for 1920 going to be? Until I know, 
how can | allow for them in estimating the 
cost of the sewing machines | might make, if | 
could get the coal and the labor and the raw 
materials to make them?”’ 

Transpose this fanciful picture of north- 
eastern United States to northeastern Europe, 
and it becomes the grim reality of the present 
day. It is not alone that the Viennese are 
Starving, that the Poles are dying of typhus, 





THE RUIN OF TRANSPORTATION IN EASTERN EUROPE 


rows mark the forty-three ‘“‘blind ends” of the railroad system 
the war trains crossed international boundaries with prac- 


tically no delay. Owing to the decision of the Allies to re-allocate railroad rolling 

stock, every nation, as in this case Hungary, refuses to allow its locomotives and 

cars to leave the country and requires that goods shipped across the boundary be 

physically unloaded and then reloaded into the state-owned cars of the next coun- 

try. Such a system obviously paralyzes international trade and makes impossible 
the economic revival of this region until these restrictions are removed 


that the red spectre of Bolshevism hovers over 
the half-crazed crowds of Lodz and Budapest. 
It is that the very organism of society is so 
wracked and dismembered that these peoples 
are helpless to reorganize it and to put in 
process those functions of productive labor by 
which they may earn to-morrow’s bread—to 
say nothing of replacing that accumulated 
store of wealth which is the capital to finance 
the labor of the day after. It is not only that 
individual life is threatened—civilization is 
at stake—that structure of society which makes 
the individual life worth living, and for which 
mankind has toiled and built for sixty centuries. 


ARE WE IMMUNE? 


HAT, we may ask, is this to us? Grant 

its truth. Grant its horror. But we are 

doing our duty of charity. That done, what 

have we left, except pity, and thanksgiving 
that we have escaped so terrible a fate? 

But have we escaped it? Can a hundred 

million people starve, and we continue to have 

plenty? Can industry over one third of a 
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turbances and maintain internal peace and economic life. 





THE SIMPLE POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF EUROPE IN I9QI4 


Notwithstanding the subjection of nationalistic aspirations under the old régime, Europe in 1914 was at least a workable 
group of empires—workable in the sense that the central government of each empire was able to deal with the local dis- 
The outstanding exception to this situation was the Balkans: 


and the Balkans were the spark that set fire to Europe 
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THE COMPLEX POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF EUROPE IN 1920 


The Peace Conference “balkanized” mid -eastern Europe by cutting it up into a number of small states based roughly 
on the idea of national self-determination. The prospect of satisfying all these peoples by self-determination has been 
tudely shattered. Most of these countries when examined closely are found still to have their inter-racial difficulties on a 
smaller but not less violent scale. Viewed in the large, Europe now has on its hands the problem not of seven Balkan 
States but of thirteen. The area in red is the Bolshevist chaos to the east of what the French call the cordon sanitaire 
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continent go to pieces, and our factories go un- 
scathed? Can civilization disappear over a 
wide area of the earth’s surface, and survive 
in these United States? 

Yes—if the millions starve in India, or if 
the industry goes to pieces in Africa, or if the 
civilization disappears in Central Asia. But 
no—most emphatically no—if these things 
happen in Europe. The reason is that India, 
Africa, Central Asia, are not geared to the 
mechanism of modern civilization. Europe 
is. Every farm and factory in this country 
profits or loses by the ability or inability of 
Europe to buy. 

Wehave recently spent nearly a billion dollars 
to buy a merchant fleet, largely to carry this 
commerce. This vast investment is involved 
in the future of Europe, along with its comple- 
ment of shipyards and personnel. Very 
practically it is to our interest that the wither- 
ing doctrines of Bolshevism shall not spread 
to the desperate nations just west of Russia 
which now are the wavering battle front of 
civilization along the boundary line of chaos. 

Keeping in mind the economic breakdown 
sketched above, is it any wonder that the 
governments of these countries are unstable? 
When people are out of work, and hungry or 
threatened with hunger, they are acutely dis- 
satisfied; and the first thing they blame for 
their troubles is their government. Govern- 
ments are instituted to serve the common 
good: if the common lot become misfortune, 
who is to blame but the rulers! Hence, quite 
naturally, the governments of these coun- 
tries hold power by most insecure tenure, 
threatened momentarily with the wrath of the 
citizens. Add to this special motive the ordin- 
ary divisions based on party strife and racial 
antipathies, and the instability of office be- 
comes obvious. 


GERMANY IN THE GRIP OF SOCIALISM 


OLITICALLY, Germany was never. so 

disturbed within as now. The millions 
of Socialist voters, who were formerly held 
in check by the peculiar suffrage laws under 
the Kaiser’s rule, now have free play to exert 
their power. The result is that the old bitter- 
ness between the capitalists and the Socialists 
has been intensified. So unsettled are pol- 
itical conditions that Germany has not dared 
to hold elections, with the result that it has no 
cabinet or responsible ministry, and govern- 
mental affairs are managed as a day-to-day 
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emergency, withno reasoned plan for the future. 
The disastrous effects of such a policy may be 
imagined when one recalls that taxation affects 
intimately every operation of business—and 
no German business man can have any idea 
of what his taxes will be. 

Poland, politically, is in even worse case. 
Germany has at least adopted a _funda- 
mental law—a Constitution—but Poland has 
not progressed even that far toward stable 
government. The Diet, which should be 
passing statutes to carry forward the business 
of the country, is still sitting as a constituent 
assembly, or, as we would say, as a constitu- 
tional convention. In other words, it is trying 
to decide on a form of government, when it 
should be governing. In the meantime, the 
powers of government are in the hands of Pil- 
sudski, practically as military dictator. One 
evil of this arrangement is its effect upon the 
foreign policy of Poland at this crisis in its form- 
ative period. Two currents of Polish opinion 
run in opposite directions concerning the ques- 
tion of Poland’s boundaries. One is em- 
bodied in Pilsudski, who is in power. The 
other, which is perhaps the majority opinion, 
is embodied in Dmowski. But public opinion 
is not functioning in Poland. Hence, Pilsudski 
is free to try out his ideas, which are aggressive, 
irritating to Poland’s neighbors, and dangerous 
to the very existence of Poland as an indepen- 
dent state. 

Dmowski has been to Poland what Masaryk 
has been to Czechoslovakia—the prophet of 
nationalism and the inspiration of the liberal 
revolution. Patriot though he is, he faces the 
question as a far-sighted statesman. Mindful 
of the disasters which have befallen empires 
which, like Austria-Hungary, have tried to 
rule subject peoples against their will, he wishes 
Poland’s boundaries to include only those 
regions which are peopled by populations at 
least 65 per cent. of Polish blood. Pilsudski, on 
the other hand, is “out for all we can get.” 

Pilsudski’s exterior aggressions do not com- 
plete the list of Poland’s political difficulties. 
Internally, even counting only the minimum 
territorial expanse of the nation, Poland has 
the old problem of the Jews, which has been 
insoluble under Russian rule and which states- 
men of the most experienced countries to the 
west might well shrink from meeting. Poland 
has, besides, three nationalistic groups which 
are at loggerheads: the Poles proper, the Ger- 
mans, and the Russians. And last, but of 












































great importance, the ancient struggle between 
the peasants and the aristocrats, which is as 
old almost as the history of Poland. 

Czechoslovakia has been pictured in Amer- 
ican minds as the most stable, politically, of all 
the new nations; and this is probably true. But 
that is far from saying that it has even an ap- 
proximately satisfactory political condition. 
Almost literally, even passable government in 
Czechoslovakia hangs upon the life of one man, 
Thomas Masaryk, the venerable and vener- 
ated President, whose influence upon the dis- 
cordant elements of the national life alone pre- 
serves the peace. 


DISCORD BETWEEN COUSINS 


UT these discordant elements are plentiful. 

We have been led to suppose that the 
Czechs and the Slovaks were not only cousins, 
but bond brothers in affection. The fact is 
otherwise. “They are derived from the same 
racial stock and have much of history in com- 
mon, but there the affinity ends. The Czechs 
are a very highly intelligent people, acutely 
self-conscious, educated, and, before the war, 
industrially effective and prosperous. The 
Slovaks have been, for generations, agricul- 
tural peasants under the harsh rule of the 
Hungarian land barons. The cousinship be- 
tween the Czechs and Slovaks is of the kind 
which is most cordial at the celebration of 
historical events, but it does not stand the 
strain of misfortune. Indeed, the present un- 
pleasantness between them is so severe that 
the Slovaks (who at the moment are in the pre- 
ferred position, because, being farmers, they 
have food) have actually declared a food em- 
bargo against Prague, the capital of their 
“united” nation, because it is also the seat 
of the cultured population of their usually 
more fortunate cousins. 

The political problem in Austria and in 
Hungary is probably the same. It is the strug- 
gle between the rich and the poor, the haves and 
the have-nots. Racially, these countries satisfy 
the theory of self-determination upon the basis 
of nationality. Few but Magyars are left in 
Hungary and few but Austro-Germans in 
Austria, as now constituted. 

Rumania likewise is simply continuing its 
political problems of pre-war days. These 
problems have not yet become acute, though 
In time they inevitably will do so. The rea- 
son is that Rumania has no middle class. 
The monarchy and aristocracy at the top rule 
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the great body of the nation which is at the 
bottom, largely for the profit there is in it. 
But, lacking a middle class, the discontent 
of the masses has no adequate means of organiz- 
ation with which to fight the oppression from 
above. 

Bulgaria is doing very well. It has accepted 
the verdict of war, has admitted to itself its 
own defeat, and has set about making the best 
of it. The lands have been divided with reason- 
able satisfaction to all concerned, and a moder- 
ate Socialist government seems to be handling 
the affairs of the nation fairly well. 

A much more difficult situation presents itself 
to the south in what is now colloquially known 
in European diplomacy as the SHS. This 
cryptogram, decoded, stands for S, Serb; H, 
Horvat (Croat); and S, Slovene. This is the 
new Jugoslavia which the Peace Conference 
erected by joining to the old kingdom of Serbia, 
the Croats, Serbians, and Slovenes who were 
formerly under the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire through the annexation of Bosnia, Her- 
zegovina, Croatia, and Slavonia. Here is 
another problem similar to that of Czecho- 
slovakia. The progressive Croats and Slovenes, 
though allied in their Slav blood and culture 
with the Serb, do not relish the domination 
of the backward Karageorgevich dynasty now 
represented by King Peter at Belgrade. These 
Croats and Slovenes inhabit the richer lands 
of the new kingdom, are the more progressive 
elements of the population, and are fully con- 
scious of their power. The effort to assimilate 
them has caused many shifts in cabinets at 
Belgrade, and if it were not for the diplomatic 
interference of Italy they would probably 
ere this have sloughed off to form a new re- 
public, leaving Serbia much as it was before 
the war. 

So much for the political tangles which con- 
front the unstable new governments of these 
embryonic nations. When one approaches 
the question of their food supply the picture, 
though marred with black spots, is on the whole 
not hopeless. In the cities, to be sure, in all 
this region starvation either impends or is 
epidemic or, as in the case of Vienna, endemic 
and appalling. But this is a question of trans- 
portation rather than of the supply of food it- 
self. Rumania this last year has actually 


had a surplus supply of grain rotting in its 
warehouses, while in Vienna, a few hundred 
miles away, human skeletons have walked the 
streets until they dropped from malnutrition. 
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quarter of its food require- 
ments. Vienna attained its 
importance and size not be- 
cause of the productivity 
of the tiny nation of which 
it is now the capital but 
because it was the capital 
city of the great Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Vienna 
lived upon its bureaucrats 
and business men whomade 
their headquarters at the 
seat of government. The 
pitiful result to-day—when 
Austrian money is literally 
not worth its weight in food, 
when trade with jealous 
neighbors is at a standstill, 
and when it. must sub- 
sist upon its own agricul- 
tural resources—is that the 




















ITALY STIRRING UP THE BALKANS AGAIN 


Italy, dissatisfied with the Allied proposal for the settlement of the questions of 
Fiume and Dalmatia, is intriguing with Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria to 
Italy is determined to control the Adriatic Sea 
and it is already laying the foundation for another international peril in the Balkans 


threaten Jugoslavia and Greece. 


Of the countries under consideration, only 
Germany and Austria are in normal times de- 
pendent upon outside countries for their food. 
Even to-day Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, and 
Jugoslavia are all in a position to export sur- 
plus stocks of food. This year, because un- 
stable social conditions prevented the planting 
of a normal crop, Poland will produce less than 
enough food to feed itself and will have to 
import from 600,000 to 800,000 tons of food 
stuffs; but next year, and normally every year, 
it will not only support itself but have a sur- 
plus for export. Even Czechoslovakia, highly 
industrialized as it is, is self-sufficient agricul- 
turally. Germany normally produces 70 per 
cent. of its supplies and probably can manage 
on what it has and can get. 


THE MISERY OF VIENNA 


UT Austria to-day is probably the scene 
of the most abject misery in the world. 
Diminished now to a population of 7 millions, 
it is chiefly a country of picturesque mountains 
and infertile valleys which must attempt to 
sustain a quarter of its population in one large 
city. The region which is now Austria has 
a 


people of the city are liter- 
ally dying of slow starva- 
tion. Peasant farmers who 
are clever enough to con- 
ceal the produce of their 
acres are still able to live in 
comfort. Their visible sur- 
plus has been seized by the cities, intensifying 
thenatural hatred of urbanand rural populations 
and multiplying the sources of trouble for the 
feeble government. American relief is doing 
what it can to save the lives of children at 
least, and has been able to doa little in relieving 
the distress of the adult population. But some 
conception of this distress can be imagined 
from the fact that the head of one of the largest 
publishing houses in Austria recently wrote toa 
nephew in the United States begging for an 
American food draft of $10 to save him from 
actual starvation. Vienna is the New Yor 
City of Austria and is in much the position 
which New York City would occupy if it were 
compelled to depend for its support entirely 
upon the agricultural production of New York 
State. The case of the publisher is much as 
if Mr. Ochs, the proprietor of the New York 
Times, were so desperately in need of food that 
he might have to write to a relative in London 
begging for a bread card which would enable 
him to get food to live another month. 

The military situation of these countries is 
another element in their distress. Pilsudski’s 
aggressive military policy, plus Poland’s posi- 














tion as the buffer state 
against Bolshevist Russia, 
calls for an army of 


1,000,000 men. This, ina 
nation which, as at present 
defined, has at most a popu- 
lation of not more than 
34,000,000 and probably is 
much less, places an almost 
unbearable strain upon gov- 
ernment finance, to say 
nothing of the obvious 
paralyzing effect upon agri- 
culture and industry caused 
by the withdrawal of the 
flower of the men of the 
country from useful labor. 
Czechoslovakia, though 
not at war, is bordered by 
a ring of hating and hated 
neighbors and feels itself 
obliged to maintain one 
third of a million men un- 
der arms. Austria has al- 
ready read the grim logical 
conclusion of events and 
has no time or spirit for 
martial enterprise. Hun- 
gary, able still to eat, is 
yet too wise to dissipate 
much of its energies upon 
an army, though its pride still smarts under the 
sting of defeat and theold Hungarian aristocracy 
still cherishes the pathetic illusion that some 
day they will return to the battle-field and 
wipe out old scores—taking their enemies in 
the order of their hatred, the Czechoslovakians 
first, then the Poles, then the Russians, and 
last the Austrians. Jugoslavia has maintained 
something of any army for offence and defence 
against Italy, irritated by the prospect of an 
unfavorable solution of the difficult Fiume- 
Albania-Adriatic problem. 

Germany’s military affairs are still a drain 
upon the country and a source of uneasiness 
to the Allies. Despite the Armistice provision 
that her armed force be reduced to 200,000 
men, there are to-day in Germany 600,000 men 
under arms, divided among five standing 
armies. 

These martial displays in the new nations 
are not entirely their own fault. It is true 
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that the Czechoslovakians maintain an army 
of their own initiative, through fear of Poland 
and Hungary. The Hungarians have wished 
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THE INTER-RACIAL DIFFICULTIES IN GREATER SERBIA 


The Peace Conference erected the state of Jugoslavia by adding to the old kingdom 
of Serbia, the Croats and Slovenes of southwestern Austria-Hungary. The Croats 
and Slovenes are by far the most progressive elements in Jugoslavia and occupy 
the most productive regions. 
are restless under the domination of the backward Karageorgevich dynasty of 
Left to their own devices they would probably slough off as an inde- 
At present they are a cause of internal difficulties in Serbia 


They are conscious of their importance and they 


their military burden on themselves through 
fear of their neighbors; and Rumania likewise, 
through fear of Bulgaria, Hungary, and Russia. 
But Poland is armed largely at the behest of 
Britain and France. But for them she would 
long ago have made peace with Russia. The 
British in particular have encouraged the 
ambitions of Pilsudski and incidentally have 
added to Poland’s problems through the way 
they have managed the Port of Danzig. This 
very important commercial port is in charge 
of the British and is operated by them as a 
neutral entry way for shipping, whereas it 
should properly be an integral part of Poland’s 
transport system, maintained by the Poles 
for their own benefit. In like manner, in the 
south the military burden is largely of Italy’s 
contriving. In order to obtain the Adriatic 
settlement she desires, Italy is engaged in a 
diplomatic intrigue fostering an alliance with 
Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary which is 
directed against Jugoslavia and Greece. 

The military burden upon these peoples is 
an added political problem, because armies cost 
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money and look to governments for their pay. 
These wavering governments find the task of 
finance one of super-human proportions. 

If the government cannot wisely tax, if the 
government cannot even tell with certainty the 
amount of tax, how can business men lay their 
plans for the revival of industry? The very 
first element in any productive enterprise is the 
cost sheet. Goods cannot be produced at a 
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to the effect of the decision of the Armistice 
Commission to re-allocate at some future 
time all the rolling stock of mid-eastern Eu- 
rope. From this decision sprang the determina- 
tion of each country to hold all engines and 
cars then within its borders and to allow none 
to travel beyond them. By this decision 
Hungary alone has now forty-two “blind 
ends’’—artificial terminal points where its 
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RACIAL DIFFICULTIES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
The Czechs are the largest group numerically and the most advanced industrially. The Slovaks, though cousins in blood 


are envious of their more prosperous neighbors and are already causing trouble. 


One fourth of the population is German 


and this is an indigestible lump in the body politic 


loss. Until costs can be anticipated with reason- 
able accuracy, no sane manufacturer will under- 
take production. 

Transportation is perhaps the worst problem 
of all, though, of course, much of its seriousness 
is involved in the lack of coal. The ravages of 
war account for another large share in the 
railroad troubles. Trained observers estimate 
that two thirds of the locomotives on the 
railroads of mid-eastern Europe are out: of 
commission and that 40 per cent. of the cars 
cannot be used. Rusted engines, engines with 
broken parts that cannot be replaced, lack of 
lubricating oil, these are only suggestions of 
the reasons. At best, only about one fourth of 
the normal freight of this region could be 
hauled with the available rolling stock. Part 
of the trouble is lack of coal, and one reason 
for the lack of coal is the lack of transporta- 
tion. So the vicious circle whirls. 

Attention was called early in this article 


railroads leave the country and beyond which 
the Hungarian Government will not allow its 
cars and locomotives to pass. 

The effects of this vicious system are in- 
tensified by the fluctuations of the rate of 
exchange in the currency of these new na- 
tions. Here is an actual experience of a few 
months ago: A passenger express service was 
formerly maintained between Switzerland and 
Vienna which was comparable to the operation 
of the Twentieth Century Limited from New 
York to Chicago. Luxurious trains at high 
speed made frequent trips. A few months 
ago the one battered relic of this service, which 
now painfully crawls over the same route once 
a week each way, carried 200 passengers from 
Switzerland to Vienna. The train was stopped 
at the Austrian border as it was leaving 
Switzerland, where it was boarded by a ticket 
seller and three expert accountants. Their 
function was to sell tickets from the Swiss bor- 
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der to Vienna. The Ameri- 
cans among the passengers 
wished to pay in dollars, 
the British in pounds, the 
French in francs, the Ger- 
mans in marks. The train 
was held seven hours while - 
these-moneys were trans- 
lated into Austrian cur- 
rency, at that day’s rate of 
exchange, and the tickets 
made out for 200 passen- 
gers. 

Imaginea traveling sales- 
man for a manufacturing 
concern in Warsaw at- 
tempting to reach Naples 
by train southward. In- 
stead of one such experi- 
ence he would encounter 
halfadozen. Conceive the 
difficulty of doing business 
under such a system. 

We have now arrived 
back at the fundamental 
question of manufactures. 
It has been lightly said in 
America that all we need to 
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do to revive the languish- L 





ing industry of mid-eastern 
Furope is to provide these 
peoples with credit and 


THE’ RACIAL PROBLEM OF POLAND 


The Germans in Poland, the people of Galicia, and the Poles proper are three of 
the four violently antagonistic racial groups of the new republic, the Jews being the 


raw materials, bid them fourth. It is possible that the people of East Prussia may be finally located within 


God-speed and let their 
industrial instincts do the 
rest. No such simple prescription will suffice. 
There are manufacturers of textile goods 
in Lodz to whom a foreign philanthropist 
could not make a present of a shipload of 
long staple cotton actually delivered at his 
factory door, accompanied by a line of 
credit in American dollars. Why? He would 
immediately ask his benefactor about a dozen 
unanswerable questions. In the first place he 
would say: “You ask me to make goods. What 
goods? Formerly | had a prosperous trade 
in Russia. These people bought from me great 
quantities of a coarse fabric which. was suited 
to their needs. They are to-day under the 
rule of the Soviets and my government is at 
war with them. But you say: “Sell your goods 
to South America.” In Heaven’s name, what 
do the South Americans wear? I have not 
the remotest idea what kind of goods they use, 
what texture they desire in their fabrics, what 


its boundaries, and if so they will add another burden 


patterns please them. Even if | could find 
out, at great expense of time and trouble, | 
should almost certainly find that my mill has 
not the tools to produce what they demand. 
Where can | get the new tools? If England 
will make them, when can she deliver them? 
Suppose I had the tools. What about labor? 
My men are scattered to the four winds: many 
of them are gone forever. What about coal? 
If | start my factory, can I keep it running 
longer than a week? Suppose | can find men 
and fuel and actually make thése fabrics. 
Suppose your friends the Argentinians will buy 
them. What shal] | charge for them? It is 
not only that the rate of exchange to-day be- 
tween Poland and Argentina may alter radi- 
cally to Poland’s disadvantage by the time the 
goods are delivered, but I do not have any idea 
to-day what my taxes are going to be. The 
Diet is still trying to frame a constitution. 
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It has laid no taxes and cannot lay them. And 
yet taxes certainly will be high. How high? 
Even when you have solved this trouble for me, 
how am | going to get my manufactured goods 
to the high seas on their way to South America? 
If | ship them south, they will have to be un- 
loaded and reloaded half a dozen times—maybe 
it will take a year to get them toa ship. Surely 
no merchant in Buenos Aires is mad enough 
to place an order with me under all of these 
conditions.” 

If it be a German or Austrian manufacturer 
instead of a Pole, he would ask one other ques- 
tion: ‘How can I figure costs when | do not 
know what claims for reparation the Repara- 
tions Commission will make against my coun- 
try? I. shall have to pay my share. The 
Allies have not determined what the lump sum 
shall be, nor what share my country shall bear 
of it, and naturally my country cannot fore- 
warn me of my own part of the burden.” 

This is the problem of mid-eastern Europe. 
One’s first impulse upon looking into this bed- 
lam of disease, starvation, and industrial ruin 
is to throw up the hands in blank despair. No 
problem of civilization so nearly hopeless has 
ever been presented for solution to the mind 
of the world. Yet it must be solved. Time 
alone can solve some aspects of it. Some of 


these countries are doubtless destined td -a. 


generation or more of grinding poverty, low 
’ birth rate, high death rate, and the emigra- 
tion of all who can or are allowed to leave 
Those who remain will have to strain every 
faculty of brain and nerve and muscle in an 
unequal struggle with the grimmest kind of 
economic disadvantage. It is at best a sad 
and foreboding outlook. 


WHAT CIVILIZATION MAY DO 


UT the civilized world must not, cannot, 
now admit that it is helpless to aid. One 
thing is immediately within the power of wes- 
tern Europe and America to grant. Never in 
history has Patrick Henry’s cry been so fraught 
with significance in human destinies—“ Peace, 
peace, and there is no peace.’’ Until these 
countries know that the war is over, that the 
strong civilized nations are united upon a plan 
for the preservation of peace, there can be no 
release from the burden of military preparation. 
Even worse, there can be no adequate step 
taken to wipe out the plague of typhus. En- 
demic disease under modern conditions can be 
fought only with the united resources of man- 
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kind, backed by supplies and, if need be, by 
military power, to enforce quarantines and to 
distribute properly the doctors, nurses, and 
medical supplies. Until typhus is eradicated, 
orderly progressin industry and agriculture alike 
is impossible. Sick men, starving men, dying 
men, arenot the instruments of productive labor. 
The first task of civilization, then, is the conclu- 
sion of peace—clear, definite, absolute. 


WHAT AMERICANS MAY DO 


R. DAVISON’S suggestion of a commis- 
sion of three Americans of outstand- 
ing character with half a billion dollars of cash 
in their hands could be made enormously 
useful. If, as they probably would be, they 
could be backed by the authority of the whole 
body of Allies, these men so equipped could 
probably assume autocratic power over the 
whole system of coal mining, transportation, 
and industrial production in mid-eastern 
Europe. With such power they could answer 
many of the questions which the manufacturers 
are asking. They could say absolutely how 
much coal would be mined, how much each 
individual plant should get, what trains should 
run to carry it, what trains should carry raw 
materials and finished goods. With the co- 
operation of a similar authority speaking for the 
Allies, the question of reparation could be settled 
and then in turn the question of national taxation. 
The foregoing picture makes doubly plain 
the necessity, the urgency, of a league of 
nations. Call it what one wiil, organize it 
as may be, but some association of the civilized 
nations of the world must quickly be brought 
into being, clothed with vast authority and 
allowed to settle the primary problems of the 
new nations. These problems are first peace; 
second, limitations of armament; third, the 
eradication of disease; fourth, the mining and 
allotment of coal; fifth, the allocation of rail- 
road rolling stock; sixth, the determination of 
taxation systems based upon a definite state- 
ment of indemnities. These things settled, 
the questions of credit, of raw materials, of 
the resumption of industries, and the finding 
of markets, difficult questions though they are, 
are not beyond the mentality and the energy 
of these peoples. 

Failing some suchsolution of this gigantic prob- 
lem, civilization itself is in peril, American pros- 
perity is likely to be a delusion, and our fancied 
isolation and immunity from the entanglements 
of Europe may prove to be a fantastic dream. 
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Great Britain and France Dividing the Product of Mesopotamia. 


THE NATIONS SCRAMBLING FOR OIL 





Why 


the United States Has a Strong Interest in Eastern Oil, and What 
Our Government and Our Producers Are Doing to Get Our Share 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


a T THE San Remo conference Great 
|. Britain was given a mandate over 
p= Mesopotamia and Palestine. Brit- 
: ish expeditionary forces operated 
in those territories during the war, 
and they are now under British military control 
pending the establishment of their own local 
governments. Mesopotamia is believed to 
be rich in petroleum deposits; the Dead Sea, 
near Jerusalem, is an asphalt-bearing lake. 
And traces of oil have been found on the shores 
of the Sea of Galilee and along the banks of 
the Jordan. It does not take much stretching 
of the imagination to believe that one of the 
reasons why British forces were sent into those 
territories was to secure this oil for the British 
Empire. 

The French, at San Remo, obtained an agree- 
ment from the British conceding to France 
25 per cent. of the net production of crude oil 
which the British may draw from the Mosul 
petroleum regions of Mesopotamia. 

Thus we see the two leading nations of 
Europe reaching out with the strong arm of 
the military and by effective diplomacy, to 
secure oil supplies for the future. It is nearly 
a thousand years now since petroleum entered 
into the composition of the famous Greek fire 
which, burning on the waters of the Bosporus, 
destroyed the thousand Russian war boats 
sent by I gor against Constantinople in 935 A.D. 
But it was not until the war just closed that 
oil again played a leading rdle. Not until 
then was its superiority as a naval fuel gener- 
ally appreciated or its many other uses in war- 
fare fully demonstrated. Forty-eight per cent. 
of the British navy depended upon it. And its 
great value as a leading factur in peace time 
industrial and commercial prosperity was not 
fully recognized throughout the world until 
recently. Is it any wonder then that control 


of oil supplies is now being given a first place 
in the consideration of nations and that the 


territorial readjustments following the war are 
partly being written in terms of oil? 

The San Remo agreement in relation to oil 
is unique in the history of the world. It gives 
a most ‘vivid impression of the importance 
that nations now attach to this “ precious prod- 
uct.” The provisions regarding Mesopotamia, 
as they appeared in the “project of agreement 
on petroleum” as initialed by M. Philippe 
Berthelot and Professor Sir John Cadman at 
San Remo in April, subject to the ratification 
by the Prime Ministers of France and Great 
Britain respectively, read as follows: 


MESOPOTAMIA: The British Government 
binds itself to concede to the French Government, 
or the representative appointed by same, 25 per 
cent. of the net production of crude oil at the current 
market price which H. B. M. Government may draw 
from the Mesopotamian petroleum regions in the 
event of those regions being made productive by 
virtue of government exploitation; or in the event 
the Government has recourse to a private company 
to exploit the Mesopotamian petroleum regions, the 
British Government will place at the disposal of 
the French Government a participation of 25 per 
cent. in the said company. The amount to be paid 
for a participation of this kind should not exceed 
the amount paid by any other participant in the 
said petroleum company. It is also agreed that the 
said petroleum company is to be under the perman- 
ent control of Great Britain. 


This is but one of eighteen paragraphs of 
the agreement reached at San Remo between 
M. Berthelot and Sir John Cadman in refer- 
ence to petroleum. Reference will be made to 
some of the others later. Whether or not those 
other provisions have all been ratified by the 
British and French governments, or whether, 
if ratified, they are all in the form in which 
they appeared in this “project of agreement,” 
is not known in this country. But regardless 
of that, this document is of great historical 
importance for it measures a high-water mark 
in this “age of petroleum.” Sir John Cadman 
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is the Petroleum Executive of the British Gov- 
ernment. M. Philippe Berthelot is director of 
the political section of the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and ranks high as a diplomat. 
It was undoubtedly because of his intimate 
knowledge of affairs in Persia and the East that 
he was chosen to represent France in the San 
Remo negotiations in reference to petroleum. 

To Americans, such talk of government 
exploitation or participation in the exploitation 
of foreign oil fields reads like political heresy. 
We don’t do things that way in this country. 
But the reader must remember that the British 
Government embarked in the oil business just 
previous to the outbreak of the war when 
it acquired a controlling interest in the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company. And he should not 
lose sight of the facts that the safety of Great 
Britain now depends upon fuel oil for her navy; 
that her future prosperity will be measured 
to a large extent by the quantity and cheapness 
of the supply of oil for her merchant ships and 
of petroleum products for her industries; and 
that little more than 2 per cent. of the oil pro- 
duction of the world is within the British 
Empire. Oil is now a vital necessity to the 
life of nations, If one keeps these facts in 
mind, he is likely to be more charitably in- 
clined toward British moves to gain control 
of oil supplies abroad. 

The policy of the British Government, which 
in this particular is directed by the Admiralty, 
is to secure supplies of oi! in as many parts of 
the world as possible, so that, should the supply 
be cut off from one source, due to war, there 
will be sufficient oil coming from other sources 
to insure the safety of the country. The 
need for such a policy is evident, for within the 
British Isles there is only one small producing 
well—the nearest oil is in Galicia and Ru- 
mania, and in British territory it is at such 
distant points as India, Canada, and Trinidad. 
The British navy, therefore, is in need of many 
sources to make up for having no source near 
at hand, such as we have in this country and in 
Mexico. For by multiplying the number of 
routes by which oil travels to England, the 
chances of keeping a sufficient number of them 
open to meet the needs of the British navy 
in war time are thus increased. The Admiralty, 
which must shudder to think of what would 
have happened if it had not had American oil 
in the last war, does not intend to be caught 
in the same position again if another war breaks 
on the world before we have passed out of this 
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age of petroleum. In conjunction with these 
plans to secure sources of oil supply throughout 
the world, there has been built at the British 
naval depot at Rosyth, on the east coast of 
Scotland, a great concrete oil reservoir which 
will contain 60 million gallons of oil. 

Talk of Great Britain gaining a monopoly 
over the future oil supplies of the world, how- 
ever, is nonsense, as was shown last month; but 
there is some reason to believe that Great 
Britain may secure advantages over American 
oil pioneers in some parts of the world because 
of the aggressiveness of the British Government 
in this matter. It is hard to see, for instance, 
how the intention of the British to exploit 
the petroleum resources of Mesopotamia, 
with France alone let in for a share, as is ap- 
parent from this agreement and from what has 
been going on there, squares with the principles 
as laid down in the League of Nations covenant 
for the government of the new world that was to 
rise, phenix-like, out of the ashes of the war, 
The Manchester Guardian, breaking the almost 
complete silence of the British press on this 
subject, comprehended this point when it said 
recently, “Critics of Great Britain—and not 
those in America only—will continue to ask 
why the League of Nations covenant should be 
treated as if it were of no account; why, at 
San Remo or elsewhere, we should make a 
private bargain over oil with France. And 
especially in relation to so important a matter 
as this, they will underline the principle of the 
mandatory section of the League, which guar- 
antees to all nations equality of economic op- 
portunity with the mandatory of the League.” 
The answer undoubtedly is that the League 
of Nations is dead; an obstinate President 
and the United States Senate have killed it. 
Lloyd George knows this, or believes it, and 
the British Government is not going to be left 
behind if valuable oil supplies are obtainable 
by the former methods of diplomacy backed 
by the military. 

British control of the vast oil fields of Persia 
has been made more secure by. this method, 
although that result may have been incidental 
and unnecessary. This concession, covering 
500,000 square miles of Persian territory, or 
the greater part of the Ottoman Empire, and 
running for sixty years, was obtained by Mr. 
William K. D’Arcy from the Persian Govern- 
ment in 1901. The romantic history of that 
concession was told in a previous article. 
Whether there is any connection between the 
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fact that the British Government now owns 
control of the company which holds it and the 
methods of British diplomacy in regard to 
Persia the reader will have to judge for himself. 
The brief facts regarding that diplomacy are 
these: While Persia’s picked diplomats were 
waiting in Paris to be called to present their 
claims for political and economic independence 
before the Versailles peace conference, British 
diplomats were in Teheran, with a British 
force in the background, negotiating the Anglo- 
Persian treaty, announced on August 15, 
1919, which gives England a large measure 
of political and economic control over Persia. 
And the story of Great Britain’s efforts 
to make herself independent of “Standard 
Oil”—which is as much reviled in England and 
France to-day as it ever was in this country 
in the old days of the Standard Oil “trust” —is 
not complete without a reference to the great 
Baku fields of Russia. British troops were also 
sent into this Caucasus region during the war. 
When Georgia and Azarbaijan—the latter in- 
cluding the Baku fields—declared their inde- 
pendence of Russia, Great Britain was quick 
to give recognition to these new republics. With 
friendly relations established between them and 
the British troops who were, at that time, 
in possession of the railroad from Baku on 
the Caspian to Batum on the Black Sea, and 
available to protect the pipe line between those 
two points, the way was well prepared for Rus- 
sian oil to flow toward England. But the 
Russian soviet forces have now occupied this 
territory and the ultimate destiny of Russian 
oi is still in doubt. This Baku field has been 
an “apple of discord’’ between the powers of 
the East for centuries. Charles Marvin, in his 
fascinating book, ‘The Region of Eternal Fire,” 
tells of the ancient disputes between Persian 
shahs and Armenian emperors over it. Peter 
the Great also coveted this region, and in his 
instructions to General Matushkin, who took 
the famous oil city of Baku from the Persians 
in 1723, he wrote from St. Petersburg: ‘‘of 
white petroleum send a thousand poods, or as 
much as possible, and find here a_ refining 
master.” After Peter’s death Baku was 


restored to Persia to end a costly struggle with’ 


Nadir Shah; and it was not until 1801 that 
Baku was finally re-annexed to Russia. 

In the San Remo “project of agreement 
on petroleum” it is provided that “in the 
territories belonging to the former Russian 
Empire the two governments will give their 






joint support to their respective dependents 
in their common efforts with the view to obtain 
petroleum concessions and facilities for export, 
and to assure the delivery of petroleum sup- 
plies.” In regard to the Rumanian fields, 
where are the largest known oil deposits in 
Europe west of the Black Sea, it provides that 
Great Britain and France will “lend their aid 
to their respective dependents in all negotia- 
tions which are to be started with the Ruman- 
ian Government for: (a) the purchase of oil 
and petroleum concessions, shares or other 
interests owned by former subjects or com- 
panies (of enemy origin) in Rumania, which 
have been sequestered, for instance the Steaua 
Romana, Concordia, Vega, etc., who consti- 
tuted in said country the petroleum group of 
the Deutsche Bank and the Disconto Gesell- 
schaft, at the same time as all other interests 
which it may be possible to take over, (b) the 
concession of petroleum fields owned by the 
Rumanian State.” The agreement says that 
all shares belonging to former enemy conces- 
sions of which one government may gain pos- 
session and all other advantages drawn from 
these negotiations will be divided equally 
between British and French interests; and con- 
tinues: “It is understood in the company or 
companies to be created in order to carry out 
the administration and exploitation of said 
shares, concessions, and other advantages, 
the two countries are to have the same propor- 
tion of 50 per cent. of the capital subscribed, 
as well as equal representation on the board, 
and equal voting power.” 

This San Remo document shows that France, 


‘as well as Great Britain, is awake to the na- 


tional value of oil supplies. But how did she 
gain the right to this partnership with the 
British in its oil ventures? According to the 
Paris reports of the San Remo conference, 
“France definitely ceded the region of Mosul 
in exchange for this agreement.” Mosul is a 
province of Turkey in northern Mesopotamia, 
bordering on Persia. It was originally in- 
cluded within the French sphere of influence. 
The Bakhtyari mountains of Persia extend into 
it, and it is believed that large deposits of high- 
grade oil such as the Anglo-Persian Company 
has found in such great quantities along the 
flanks of those mountains in Persia will be 
found there. It is the principal petroleum 
region of Mesopotamia. Thus Great Britain 
seems to have added another oil-bearing ter- 
ritory to her list. But France had a claim 
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THE SEA OF GALILEE MAY SOON SEE THE OIL DERRICK 
Fishermen still ply their trade on this historic body of water, with little change since the time of Christ. But there are 
indications of oil on its shores and, under a British mandate, search for this oil for the benefit of the British Empire is about 
to be undertaken 
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DRILLING FOR OIL IN FOREIGN FIELDS 
In Mexico and most other foreign fields, where prospective oil territory is secured in large areas one well is all that is drilled 


to drain some pools. 


Then it flows for years at a steady rate. 


Such production methods are naturally more profitable, 


other conditions being equal . 


in this region which antedated the war. French 
interests had acquired oil rights covering every 
fourth section of the territory. It is said on 
good authority to have been because of this 
prior claim that the British Government 
agreed to let France have 25 per cent. of the 
oil that it gets from this territory. Undoubt- 
edly the ceding of Mosul to the British was 
a consideration behind the drafting of the other 
partnership arrangements contained in the 
San Remo agreement in reference to petroleum. 
In that document itself we find these consider- 
ations agreed to by M. Berthelot: 


In consideration of the foregoing agreement: the 
French Government will acquiesce if such desire is 
expressed, and as soon as the request is made, to 
the construction of two pipe lines and separate 
railways, these latter necessitated for the construc- 
tion and upkeep of the pipe line and for the transport- 
ation of the oil emanating from Mesopotamia and 
Persia, and traversing French spheres of influence 
up to a port, or ports on the eastern Mediterranean. 
The said port, or the said ports, are to be chosen by 
mutual agreement by the two governments. 

In the event of pipe lines or railways of this 
nature traversing a territory in the interior of a zone 





under French influence, France agrees to accord all 
facilities for the right of way without taxes or trans- 
portation claims being imposed for the passage of 
such oil. An indemnity however will be due the 
land owners for the area so occupied. 

France will also accord facilities in the terminal 
ports for the acquisition of property necessary for 
the erection of depots, railways, tracks (switches) 
refineries, leading quays, etc. Oil exported through 
these installations are to be exempt from export and 
transit taxes. The necessary material for the con- 
struction of the pipe lines, railways, refineries, and 
other installations, is also to be free from all import 
and transportation taxes and claims. 


A possibility for the French Government to 
share in the output of the British Government- 
controlled Anglo-Persian Oil Company was 
provided for in the following article: 


The British Government agree to lend their sup- 
port to any arrangements by which the French 
Government may obtain from the Anglo-Persian 
oil supplies which may be transported by canaliza- 
tion from Persia to the Mediterranean by means 
of any pipe line which may have been constructed 
in the interior of those territories placed under the 
French mandate, and regarding which France has 
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DRILLING FOR OIL IN THE UNITED STATES 


The West Columbia field in Texas where two acres of land has produced a million barrels of oil. 


But taken out through 


innumerable wells it does not give much on the average for each well and the field is soon reduced to a small producer. 
It is this competitive drilling that makes oil production in the United States less profitable than in many other countries 


accorded special facilities, up to 25 per cent. of the 
oil so transported, on such terms and conditions 
which may be fixed by common accord between 
the French Government and the Anglo-Persian 
Company. 


The distance from Maidan-i-Naptun (field 
of oil) near Shuster in Persia, where Mr. D’Arcy 
discovered the first great gushers of the Anglo- 
Persian Company several years ago, to the 
Mediterranean is more than 800 miles. A 
pipe line would have to be longer than that, 
but not as long as the lines from the Mid- 
Continent field in this country to the Atlantic 
seaboard. It would eliminate some 4,500 miles 
of ocean carriage that this Persian oil now has 
to take, to bring it out of the Persian Gulf, 
around Arabia, through the Red Sea and the 
Suez Canal, to reach the Mediterranean. It 
would cost many millions of dollars to build, 
but the saving in carrying charges and in canal 
tolls would soon pay for it. When it is started, 
it will be additional evidence that Great Britain 
expects to remain in control of the oil fields 
4 Mesopotamia as well as in control of those of 

ersia, 


Let us now see how the United States comes 
into this Eastern oil picture. What interest 
have we in this partitioning of the oil resources 
of new territories which have come under 
control of the Allies due to the warr Why, 
with all the oil we have in the United States 
and in Mexico, and with large potential fields 
in South America to attract our oil pioneers, 
are we interested in the oil of Mesopotamia 
and Palestine? Why should we not let Great 
Britain and France have all the oil of Turkey 
without any objection on our part or attempt 
to gainashareinit? And lastly, has the policy 
of our State Department toward matters of 
this character changed from one of generally 
advising American business interests to recede 
whenever they come in conflict with foreign 
desires, to oneof seeking opportunities for Amer- 
icans abroad? The answers to these questions 
show clearly the interest we have in Eastern 
oil. 

Taking the last question first, because of 
its greater importance, It can be said that 
the State Department now recognizes the vital 
national importance of oil, just as the govern- 
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WHERE THE OIL OF THE HOLY LAND MAY START FOR THE WORLD’S MARKETS 
Jaffa may be the outlet for the rich petroleum deposits that are believed to exist in certain parts of the Holy Land. 
As there is no good harbor in lower Palestine, “sea lines” may be carried out into the Mediterranean as they have been into 
the Gulf of Mexico for loading oil tankers a mile off shore 


ments of Great Britain and France now recog- 
nize it. And the State Department realizes 
the need of a foreign supply for this country 
to make up the difference between our present 
production and greater consumption, and— 
what is of greater national importance—to 
supply us with oil after our own fields are ex- 
hausted. It also has a particular interest in 
Eastern oil because of its location, for oil 
produced by American interests in the East 
will have an important bearing on the future 
of our American merchant marine. It will 
mean that American oil-burning ships will .not 
have to take fuel oil from here for a round trip, 
or otherwise be dependent upon foreign- 
owned supplies for the return voyage. There- 
fore, the State Department is interested in the 
subject of oil production by Americans in every 
part of the world. In regard to Turkey, Mr. 
Frank L. Polk summed up the attitude of ‘the 
Department in the note of March 24th to 
the French Ambassador at Washington: “Let 
me say in conclusion,” he wrote, “that it is 
the understanding of the Government of the 
United States that whatever territorial changes 





or arrangements may be made in the former 
Ottoman Empire, such changes or arrange- 
ments will in no way place American citizens 
or corporations, or the citizens or corporations 
of any other country, in a less favorable situa- 
tion than the citizens or corporations of any 
power party to this treaty.” Oil is not men- 
tioned in this statement but oil is the principal 
thing to which it applies. 

This claim to equal opportunities in Turkey 
isa just claim. ItwasAmerican men in France, 
American money, and, among other things, 
American oil for the British navy, that made 
the expeditionary forces in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine possible. Why, then, should we be 
expected to let others have all the material 
benefits that may result from the operation 
of these forces? Why should not American 
oil pioneers have equal opportunities with the 
nationals of Great Britain and France in the 
oil regions of Mesopotamia and Palestine? 
Our State Department says that they should, 
and has indicated that it will do what it can to 
help them. Few of those familiar with what 
is going on in connection with the develop- 
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BEIRUT MAY ALSO BECOME AN OIL PORT 


At the San Remo Conference representatives of Great Britain and France not only agreed to divide the oil of Mesopotamia 

but made preliminary arrangements looking toward the building of a pipe line from Persia through Mesopotamia and 

Syria to the Mediterranean, a distance of more than 800 miles. Whether this would come out at Beirut, or at Haifa, or 

at some other Mediterranean port is not known. The character of the hills around Beirut would seem to be an argument 
against that place 


ment of these countries, however, believe that 
such equal opportunities can be fully secured. 

It has already been told in a previous article 
how geologists attached to the British army 
completely “geologized” the ancient Biblical 
lands of Mesopotamia. The same kind of 
work is believed to have been done by the army 
in Palestine. Americans who are in a position 
to know what is going on in Turkey also report 
that a geologist of the Shell Transport and 
Trading Company, the British end of the Royal 
Dutch-Shell combine, has more recently made 
a geological examination of Mosul, ostensibly 
to ascertain its coal deposits, and has made 
corrections on the geological maps prepared 
by the army. As a geological examination 
for coal is the same as for oil, this work will 
most certainly be of great value in the British 
plans for development of the oil resources of 
Mosui. Meanwhile, American oil pioneers 
and those of other countries are not al- 
lowed to do any prospecting in the occupied 
areas of Turkey. Ina report dealing with the 
“Restrictions on American Petroleum Pros- 


pectors in Certain Foreign Countries,” made 
by Mr. Polk about a month before his retire- 
ment from the State Department and trans- 
mitted by President Wilson to the Senate on 
May 17th, these British restrictions in regard 
to prospecting in the Ottoman Empire are 
referred to and it is stated that a final decision 
in this matter “will be of great significance to 
this Government because of extensive American 
interests already present in these regions and 
the promise of future development.” This 
is good evidence of the importance the Amer- 
ican Government now attaches to this matter 
of foreign oil production. Let us now see what 
these American interests are. 

It is the Standard Oil Company of New York 
that is most affected by these restrictive regula- 
tions in Mesopotamia and Palestine, where 
the principal oil deposits of Turkey are believed 
to be located. Undoubtedly other American 
companies would now be in those regions search- 
ing for oil if it were not for the restrictions, and 
if they thought they would have equal chances 
with the British. In the case of the Standard 














THE DEAD SEA IS AN ASPHALT-BEARING LAKE 


In the highlands of Judea, between the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean, the Standard Oil Company of New York ac- 

quired concessions from the Turkish Government in 1913 and was starting operations when the war interrupted them. 

Now the British will not let them go on until the local Palestine Government is established and determines the status of 

all concessions. The Dead Sea, which is 1,292 feet below sea level, is an asphalt-bearing lake which is a good indication 
of hidden oil deposits in the neighborhood 








Oil Company of New York 
it had started development 
work in Palestine before the 
war, and now intends to see 
the thing through. It holds 
a concession from the Turk- 
ish Government covering 
large areas between the Dead 
Sea and the Mediterranean, 
which it had -selected in 
1913, after examination of 
the territory. It was en- 
gaged in building a road 
south from Jerusalem, over 
which to transport its drill- 
ing equipment when Turkey 
entered the war. The 
$100,000 worth of equip- 
ment was placed in storage 
at Alexandria, and the men 
were called home. Soon 
after the close of the war, 
in June last year, to be ex- 
act, they were sent out again 
with more material and with 
instructions to resume oper- 
ations as soon as possible. 
They are still waiting for 
permission from the British 
to start, and will probably 
have to wait until the local 
Palestine government is 
established and the stand- 
ing of all concessions is de- 
termined and regulations 
fixed governing them. It 
seems likely that a conces- 
sion dating back before the 
war, as this one does, will 
be recognized by the new 


Palestine government which will be established question as to who will get the best territory 
under the British mandatory. even though others are then permitted to 

But this is not the only 
Standard Oil Company of New York comes up__icans who know what is going on in Turkey. 
against the British desire to secure the oil There apparently was no doubt on this score 
of Turkey. About a year ago this company in the minds of Professor Sir John Cadman 
also sent a geologist and a technologist to and M. Philippe Berthelot when they drafted 


Mesopotamia. These men 


Bagdad, but there they are held up by the But the Standard Oil Company of New York 
British. They cannot make any investigation intends to keep these men in Bagdad so that 
of the oil resources of the country. They can- they will be ready to move quickly to gain a 
not go up into Mosul. By the time they are share in the rich Mesopotamia fields, if any 
permitted to move, the British will undoubt- opportunity offers. 

edly have so much better information than any It is a curious fact that this former member 
others will possess that there will be little of the Standard Oil “trust” which is now lead- 





The Nations Scrambling For Oil 
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THE JORDAN VALLEY WHICH IS BELIEVED TO CONTAIN OIL 


The British, who have been in control of the oil regions of Palestine and Mesopo- 

tamia since their expeditionary forces went into those territories, have not per- 

mitted any prospecting or development work to be done; but geologists attached to 

the British army have explored and mapped these regions. This isa good indication 
that the oil resources of these territories will soon be exploited 


place where the start prospecting. This is the view of Amer- 


got as far as_ the San Remo agreement relating to petroleum. 
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AN OIL WELL FIRE IN RUMANIA 


The Rumanian oil fields are the largest in Europe. 


terests in the Eastern Hemisphere. 


ing the advance guard in oil pioneering work 


in the East has never been an oil-producing , 


company. It is essentially a marketing organ- 
ization with its principal fields in New York, the 
New England States, and the Far East. It 
introduced oil into China and stimulated its 
use by first giving away and later selling at 
cost small kerosene lamps. Two million of 
these lamps are now sold annually in China 
and the consumption of kerosene has grown 
ten-fold. This company, however, was one 
of the first to see the advantage of having pro- 
duction of oil abroad, and some years ago con- 
ducted exploration work in the interior of China 





It is here that the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey has the only production controlled by American in- A 
If Great Britain pipes Persian and Mesopo- 
tamian oil across Turkey to the Mediterranean this oil can then compete on nearly 

equal terms with oil from Rumania and from the United States and Mexico : 


under a partnership agree- 
ment with the Chinese Goy- 
ernment, and in Colombia, 


South America. Neither of 
these operations were 
brought to the production 
stage, but the company’s 
search for supplies more 
readily available to the 
world’s Eastern markets has 
continued, and had the war 
not interfered, it would very 
likely be getting a good pro- 
duction to-day from the 
neighborhood of the Dead 
Sea in Palestine.. Since the 
war it has been conducting 
exploration and develop- 
ment work in other regions 
where there are no restric- 
tions such as those in Meso- 
potamia and Palestine, but 
no official information has 
been given out regarding 
this pioneering work. 

The importance of these 
operations from a national 
standpoint is better appreci- 
ated when one stops to re- 
alize that outside of the 
Standard Oil Company of 
-New Jersey’s production in 
‘Rumania there is no other 
American production of oil 
in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
glance at the United 
States Geological Survey 
map on page (351), which 
indicates the political con- 
trol now being exercised in different regions 
over the production of oil, shows that the 
southern half of the Eastern Hemisphere is 
largely closed to American oil pioneers. Russia 
must also be considered out of the picture for 
the time being, because of its disturbed political 
conditions. That leaves only China, certain 
parts of Africa, and the mandatory areas as 
possible fields for American oil pioneers in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. The most important 
of these is Mesopotamia and developments 
there will be watched with keen interest by 
American oil men and by the Government 
through agents of the State Department. 





Next month Mr. Barnes will finish the story of American oil pioneers in foreign fields. 


























THE MEANING OF 


WHAT HAPPENED AT CHICAGO 


An Explanation of Why the Republican Party Nominated a Man Unassociated With 


the Sentiment of the Convention’s Declaration of Feeling. 


An Analysis of the Work- 


ings of Machine Politics vs. Improvised Politics in the Cases of the Various Candidates 


By ARTHUR W. PAGE 


HE Republican Convention that met 

in Chicago passed a resolution in 

praise of Theodore Roosevelt as the 

greatest political leader of recent 

times and then proceeded to nomin- 
ate a man of almost opposite characteristics 
for the Presidency. 

Prior to the Convention, primaries were held 
in most of the states which gave a very fair 
indication that there were several men in the 
Republican Party with a widespread popular 
following. The Convention in looking for a 
popular candidate passed these by and selected 
a man who had pretty well demonstrated that 
he did not have such a following. 

—~ Practically every speech made at the Conven- 
tion dwelt at length on the extremely critical 
situation in which the United States finds itself 
-and urged the necessity of a man of great 
strength, ability, knowledge, and experience to 
|meet the pressing need. Yet the Convention 
nominated a man who has had a successful but 
mediocre career in politics and who has not 
achieved particular distinction either in state 
politics in Ohio or in his service in the Senate. 

How did this surprising thing occur? If the 
Convention thought Roosevelt so great, why 
did it not choose a man with some of his qual- 
ities of leadership? If the country needed guid- 
ance so desperately, why did the Convention 
not choose a man of distinguished ability and 
experience? If the party needed a popular 
choice, why did the Convention not choose a 
man of wide popularity? 

The cause of the seemingly paradoxical per- 
formance of the Convention goes back to the 
four corners of the country. How did the 
Republicans of the country choose the delegates 
Who nominated Warren Gamaliel Harding? 
The delegates, two for each congressional dis- 
trict and four “at large” from each state, are 
selected either at a party caucus or by a primary 


election. For the most part the men who are 
selected by caucus or who put their names up 
for the primaries are active political workers. 
They are interested in the party success not 
only nationally but personally, but a success 
for the party, under leaders with whom they 
have not worked, would not personally be as . 
pleasant or useful to them as under leaders 
with whom they have gone through many cam- 
paigns. To put it baldly, a Pennsylvania regu- 
lar who went to Chicago and voted tor Governor 
Sproul as long as Mr. Penrose wanted him to 
and then switched to Mr. Harding when Mr. 
Penrose wanted him to—such a man does not 
need to have a bargain toinsure his being looked 
after in Pennsylvania. 

“Scandalous!” says the high-minded patriot. 
“This practically means that a man gets a 
state or federal office or some equivalent in 
piace, power, or prestige, if he wants it for 
voting the way the ‘boss’ tells him.” 

It is something very like that. But that is 
hardly a fair way to put it. The essence of 
politics is like the essence of most other human 
activities. To those who do the work go the 
rewards. Apartyorganization isn’t automatic. 
It is carried on by work, and the men and 
women who do the work are the politicians 
while the more successful are leaders or bosses, 
as it is in other lines of endeavor. Some politi- 
cians want to stay in office to serve their coun- 
try and some want to stay in office to serve 
themselves, but whether their motives are mixed 
of patriotism and selfishness in the proportion 
of 90 to 10 or 10 to go they all want to stay 
in office.’ Therefore, if the leaders tell their 
followers, in convention assembled, to vote this 
way or that way, the majority follow that ad- 
vice, for experience has taught them that follow- 
ing the leader is safer than independent action. 
This sounds scandalous also, but it has resulted 
in our having two fairly well organized parties 




















SENATOR AND MRS. WARREN G. HARDING 


The successful candidate, described as a second McKinley by his supporters at the Convention, was nominated not so much 
on account of his popularity as because he is an exponent of the “organization”’ forces of the Republican Party 





SENATOR “JIM”’ WATSON OF 
INDIANA 


A stalwart of the Old Guard who 
was made chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, defeating Mr. 
Will Hays’ candidate, Mr. Ogden 
Mills of New York, very decidedly 


THE CHICAGO END OF THE 
PENROSE WIRE 
The senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania kept in close touch with 
Chicago from his sick room in 
Philadelphia as the other Old 
Guard Senators did in person 
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THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Composed of the several state chairmen. It is the permanent body which calls the nominating conventions, finances them, 
and likewise finances and manages the election campaign 
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A SENATORIAL GROUP LEAY«NG FOR. CHICAGO 


Senator Lodge in the foreground and Senator Harding in the background—much the same position they assumed at 
Chicago. Left to right: Senators McCumber, Curtis, Calder, Lodge, Harding, New, Sutherland 
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THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION IN SESSION 


Where the plans, promises, and agreements of the leaders were put to the voting test to see if they would stick and where 
finally the regular organization gained control 
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THE HEADQUARTERS OF SENATOR JOHNSON IN CHICAGO 


With the help of the seemingly pro-German Mayor Thompson of Chicago, the Hearst papers, and the Sinn Fein elements, 
his campaign for ‘‘ 100 per cent. Americanism” made more stir on the streets than that of any other candidate 








GOVERNOR ALLEN OF KANSAS MRS. DOUGLAS ROBINSON 


A political supporter of General Wood who nominated Whoseconded General Wood’s nomination. Her speech and 
him at Chicago, but who bolted to the Harding forces on _ those of Mrs. Pfeiffer and Mrs. Morrison seconding Coolidge 
the ninth ballot and Hoover were refreshingly ‘‘unconventional” 
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COLONEL W. C. PROCTER 


The manager of General Wood’s pre-convention campaign—an amateur in politics. The Wood forces at Chicago were 
directed by Mr. Hitchcock, ex-Postmaster-General 








GENERAL WOOD DURING THE CONVENTION 


General Wood as commander-in-chief of the Central Department is stationed at Chicago, and Governor Lowden, 
Senator Harding, and Senator Johnson were in Chicago at the time of the Convention 








GOVERNOR LOWDEN’S 
HEADQUARTERS 


The Lowden, Wood, John- 
son, and Hoover head- 
quarters were all within two 
blocks of each other and a 
countless throng of dele- 
gates and visitors swarmed 
in and out of them all day 
long while the convention 
lasted. The convention is 
a great show as well as a 
political event 
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SENATOR JAMES W. 
WAPSWORTH, JR. 


The leader of the New York 
regulars. He was unable to 
keep the New York delega- 
tion a unit, but he was able 
to deliver whatever propor- 
tion (about forty) of New 
York’s eighty-eight votes to 
Lowden or Harding that 
“regular” strategy  de- 
manded 
































and party government instead of government 
by a coalition of independent cliques or factions, 
as is common in Europe—and most students of 
government claim our system to be better. 

There is only one way for the earnest citi- 
zen who thinks this scandalous to cure it, and 
that is to get out and work in politics, for the 
people who do the work will control the organ- 
ization and machinery of politics. 

However that may be, it is certain that more 
than half of the delegates who went to Chicago 
went without having a conviction about a 
candidate as strong as the conviction that they 
were wise to follow the leaders. Nevertheless, 
this was not a Prussian obedience. The leaders 
couldn’t ride their authority too hard, but with 
the use of skill, tolerance, and good-nature they 
could move the majority of the delegates in the 
direction they wished, : 

The majority of the Lowden delegates, for 
example, were not delegates with fixed convic- 
tions. The New York delegation had no real 
convictions about Nicholas Murray Butler. 
The Pennsylvanians were not for Sproul 
through thick and thin to the bitter end. 
These delegations were, for the most part, out 
to follow the leaders. 

But there were more delegates with convic- 
tions sufficient to keep them off the band wagon 
than usual. These were twenty-four Wiscon- 
sins who stuck to so forlorn a cause as La 
Follette through ten ballots. There were a few 
firm and fixed Hoover delegates. There wasa 
small group of Johnson followers who stuck to 
him, and there was a large group that stuck 
through thick and thin to General Wood. 
This was the largest body of conviction in the 
Convention. For example, at one time Lowden 
had 312 votes. 
votes. General Wood had 314 votes as his 
highest record, and on the tenth ballot he had 
1572 after the result was a foregone conclusion. 
On the ninth ballot, after the word had been 
passed for a bolt toHarding, General Wood kept 
249 of his 314 votes, while Lowden kept only 
1213 of his 312. 

_ These Wood delegates—the body of convic- 
tlon—were an interesting phenomenon. Gen- 
eral Wood six months ago wasn’t a worker in 
the Party. Hehad a popular but non-political 
following. He didn’t belong in any particular 
State. He had no organization and he had 
never “looked after” any politician. Why 
should a delegate who rt gp a state 
leader for years with satisfactory results throw 


The Meaning of What Happened at Chicago 


‘/outsider met the expenses out of his campaign 


On the last ballot he had 12 ’ 
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off this arrangement and come out independ- 
ently for a man like General Wood? They 
didn’t. The men who went to Chicago for 
Wood were mostly men who went into the prim- 
aries or party caucuses not merely to be sent 
as delegates to pick the winner at Chicago but 
to make Wood the winner. There were some 
delegates in his camp who were there because 
delegates from a rival machine in their state 
were for some one else, but, generally speaking, 
the Wood delegates were for Wood, and they 
were not the regular organization men from 
their different states. For example, the four- 
teen Pennsylvanians who voted for Wood 
on the tenth ballot did it against the Penrose 

























































influence. The New Yorkers who voted for 
him did it against Senator Wadsworth’s 
influence. S 


A TEST OF THE PRIMARY SYSTEM 


ENERAL Wood got his following chiefly 

through the primary. He made the first i] 
real test of the Presidential primary in this coun- | 
try. Heconducted a campaign in the majority 
of theforty-eight states and his high-watermark, 
the fourth ballot, showed him to have delegates 
from thirty-seven states, three territories, and 
the District of Columbia. A hastily organized 
and largely amateur group of followers did this. a | 
They had no organization solidified by federal 
and state patronage for many years back. 
They had to rely on publicity, advertising, 
speaking, circulars, meetings, etc. The or- 
ganizations opposed to them usually could 
rely on state and federal patronage implied by 
the practices of the past. On the one side the 


fund, while on the other side work will be paid 
for by jobs paid out of public funds. The 
recipient of the job may earn money but his 
work in the campaign will insure his having 
the opportunity to earn that particular money. 
The propelling forces behind the Wood cam- 
paign were men who believed in him stimulated 
by publicity, meetings, speeches, etc. 

On the other hand, the propelling force behind 
Harding was not primarily belief in Harding, 
it was the belief on the part of the majority of 
the delegates that it pays to follow the leaders, 
to remain with the permanent organizations 
which can give a man patronage, power, or 
prestige year after year rather than to join 
organizations gotten up temporarily to back a 
candidate. And the reasoning of the leaders 
whom they followed was much the same. 
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For weeks before the Convention the political 
discussion was what could be done to beat 
Wood. Now the discussion was not how to 
get a candidate better than Wood or more 
popular. The discussion was how to beat 
Wood. The professionals did not want him. 
They had nothing against him personally. 
But he was an amateur in politics with an 
organization of his own, and his organization 
and the regular one would be in conflict. For 
an amateur to build up an organization in six or 
eight months and get the Presidential nomina- 
tion would undermine the life work of the 
professionals. So instinctively they opposed 
Wood. Moreover, Wood was chief exponent of 
the primary, and the regulars did not like the 
primary. The primary was designed to make 
it more difficult for the party leaders to pick 
candidates for their choosing and it was 
designed to give any candidate with public 
popularity a better chance. Naturally, there- 
fore, the party leaders oppose a piece of 
machinery that is liable to interfere with their 
regular business. So the first duty of: the 
regulars was to beat Wood and the primary. 

This was entirely natural for the regulars 
work at politics consistently and they do not 
want their life business broken into by a group 
of enthusiasts. If this should happen in 1920 
it might be a precedent for 1924 and 1928. 
Any citizen who actually does work to make our 
politics better may complain of this attitude of 
the “politicians,” but the citizens who merely 
vote (sometimes) and criticise really have no 
cause for complaint if, when they do not attend 
to their interests in politics, the people who do 
the work prefer to do it in their own way. 


POLITICIANS AND POLITICS 


T ISN’T the caucus or the convention or any 
piece of machinery that produces this 
result. It is the fact that the politicians work 
at politics and the rest of the population does 
not, and under these conditions the public can 
only expect such a standard of public service 
as can be given without too great sacrifice on 
the part of the politicians. We do not ask the 
legal profession to work itself out of its practice 
in serving the public—and if we should, the 
request would meet the same response as it 
does in the political field. 

The fact that the public will not, of its own 
accord, attend to its own business gave the 
regulars their great point of attack on the Wood 
candidacy and the primary. There is no 
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doubt of General Wood’s personal popularity 
in all parts of the country. Nor is there any 
doubt of Herbert Hoover’s popularity. Gen- 
eral Wood’s friends built up an organization to 
stir up the public to go to the primaries in his 
behalf. Mr. Hoover’s friends did very little of 
this. In consequence, in many places enough 
people went to the primaries and voted for 
General Wood to instruct a large number of 
delegates for him, despite the fact that in 
most places the regular organization workers 
and the people they influenced did not vote for 
Wood. In many places independent voters 
also voted for Hoover but not being urged 
particularly they did not go in sufficient num- 
bers to elect many delegates. In other words, 
even though candidates be distinctly popular 
the public will not use the primaries sufficiently 
to endorse them unless it is instigated by 
publicity and argument to do so. Now 
publicity and organization cost money. To 
carry on a national primary campaign costs a 
lot of money. A campaign that covered a 
limited number of states like Senator Johnson’s 
cost $200,000. The largest block of delegates 
he got were from California where he con- 
trolled the machine. Of his maximum of 140} 
delegates, 100 were represented by six states in 
which he made campaigns. (California where 
he controlled the machine, Illinois where the 
notorious Mayor Thompson gave him 17 
delegates, Michigan, New Jersey, Nebraska, 
and North Dakota.) 

In other words, by picking a few particularly 
favorable places and some allies where there 
were factional rows in the Party, he was able to 
get 100 votes in six states and 40 other scatter- 
ing votes without the expenditure of a very large 
sum, but this only goes to prove that a primary 
campaign in forty-eight states and the ter- 
ritories would have cost him at least as much as 
it did General Wood. Johnson merely used the 
primary in certain selected places as a demon- 
stration of his popularity. But even his 
scheme of entering the primaries in chosen 
spots did not enable him to show as great a 
popularity as General Wood, and there were 
many indications that Hoover had more 
popular strength than Johnson. Hoover, how- 
ever, had few delegates while Wood had many. 
Therefore, if Johnson was to be the popular 
candidate at the Convention he, too, had to get 
rid of Wood. So his friend Senator Borah 
started his investigation of the primary 
expenses. He discovered the fact that General 
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Wood’s campaign had cost something like a 
million and a half dollars but he failed to find 
that any of it had been improperly spent. 
Meanwhile he discovered that Governor 
Lowden’s managers had not been so successful 
in the difficult art of spending money in politics 
without spending it improperly. But whether 
spent properly or improperly the investigation 
raised the question of the use of money in 
nomination campaigns. Such papers as the New 
York World, which have unblushingly published 
get-rich-quick advertisements on the theory 
that the public must look out for itself in 
finance, was horrified at the spectacle of the 
public being influenced by publicity in politics. 
It characterized General Wood’s campaign as 
an attempt to buy the nomination. 

The regular politicians who disliked to have 
people like General Wood who really didn’t 
belong to the political union aspiring to the 
Presidency and who didn’t like the primary 
system were pleased with Senator Borah’s 
manoeuvre. If the primary were held without 
expenditures, the outsiders would get few 
delegates as in the Hoover case. If the primary 
were held with expenditures, the candidate 
would be attacked as attempting to buy the 
nomination as in the Wood case. Either way 
the man who appealed direct to the people 
could well be eliminated. As for Senator 
Johnson, he could well be taken care of other- 
wise for the regulars would prefer even an 
amateur to a bolter, and Johnson had neither 
the character nor strength to force himself on 
the Convention, especially after he acquired 
Mayor Thompson and William Randolph 
Hearst as allies. The Senator had been study- 
ing the career of Theodore Roosevelt but had 
seemingly forgotten to study also the career of 
Robert M. La Follette. 


WHAT THE BOSSES DID 


HE Convention opened with the comment 

on all sides that it was unbossed. Most 
Republican Conventions in recent years have 
merely ratified a decision previously pretty 
well arranged by the party leaders. They have 
usually done this in three or four ballots— 
that is on the first or second ballot after the 
delegations have finished their complimentary 
votes for the favorite sons. Those might be 
called bossed conventions. In that sense the 
Chicago Convention was not bossed. There 
Was a genuine struggle over the platform, over 
certain committee chairmanships, and over 
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delegates. The fact that the regular leaders 
won made it seem to some to be a staged affair 
but it wasn’t. If it had been all arranged, it 
would not have taken ten ballots this time any 
more than it usually has before. 


PULLING AND HAULING 


HE regulars were pretty well agreed that 

outsiders like Wood and Hoover ought not 
to be nominated but they were not agreed on 
what regular ought to be nominated, and they 
were in disagreement on a number of other 
questions. Senator Lodge was more concerned 
with a vindication of himself than anything 
else. To this end he succeeded in becoming 
permanent chairman of the Convention and in 
getting a plank in the platform on the League 
of Nations, which, while it was not the personal 
endorsement he wished, could still be construed 
as approving his course in the Senate. Further- 
more, Ogden Mills, who was Mr. Will Hays’ 
candidate for the chairmanship of the resolu- 
tions committee was decisively beaten. During 
and since the Convention there has been much 
talk that Senator Penrose dictated this or that, 
that George Harvey controlled something else, 
etc. These statements being concrete have a 
dramatic element in them but they are at most 
but half or quarter truths. Almost everything 
that was done was done by compromise be- 
tween many leaders and as a result of mixed 
motives and much pulling and hauling. It is 
true that most of the delegates didn’t partici- 
pate in the councils or struggles that decided 
matters and knew little more than the 
spectators, but that is natural for a group of 
1,000 men can never accomplish anything 
without some kind of leadership. 

The first three days of the Convention the 
majority of the delegates did little. And the 
leaders were sparring over the platform. 
Theoretically, the platform is supposed to be a 
ringing statement of the Party’s programme, 
for use in the campaign. Practically there is 
nothing ringing in the platform adopted in Chi- 
cago. It is a somewhat colorless document. 
Yet it is full of significance in its omissions. 
For instance, a plank was prepared practically 
recognizing the Irish Republic as an independ- 
ent nation. This plank, indeed all reference to 
Ireland, was omitted. Mr. Gompers offered the 
Convention a plank on Labor and that like the 
Irish plank was lost, but in this case the Con- 
vention went further than omission and wrote 
a plank unsatisfactory to the special Labor 
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interests. Likewise the Convention failed to 
endorse the bonus. The Johnson-Borah group 
wished the Republican Party to go on record 
in opposition to American participation in 
any league of nations. In this they failed. 
Senator Crane wished the Party to commit 
itself to immediate ratification with amend- 
ments. He also failed. The League plank 
finally adopted meant something like this: 

“We, the delegates at the Republican 
Convention, declare that it is more important 
to keep the Party unified than to make any 
decision on the League of Nations now, do 
therefore wish toe say a kind word for all 
Republicans no matter how diametrically they 
are opposed to each other on this question. 
Moreover, we believe that the next Administra- 
tion, if it is Republican, can deal with this 
matter satisfactorily when it gets into office. 
In the meanwhile we hope that our relation to 
Europe will become clearer so that this decision 
may be taken with more chance of popular 
approval than any decision on the question can 
be taken now.” 

This left both sides of the controversy in a 
position to try to carry its point. 

But this fight over the League had another 
significance. For it incidentally showed the 
strength of the Senatorial old guard. By the 
time it was over it was apparent that Will 
Hays and the liberals would not direct the 
Convention but that its machinery would be in 
the hands of the Senators belonging to that 
wing of the Party that had supported Taft 
against Roosevelt. The resolution in Roose- 
velt’s honor was adopted but the spirit of the 
Convention was not his. 


THE SOUTHERN DELEGATES 


HILE these tests of strength were going 

on, the various headquarters were 
struggling to get delegates in line for their 
respective candidates. The delegates which 
caused most anxiety were those from the 
South. The committee on credentials had 
spent many weary hours listening to the claims 
of the various rival Southern delegations which 
claimed to represent the Republicans of 
districts in the South where few more than a 
corporal’s guard of Republicans ever vote. 
For example, in 1916, there were 1,550 Re- 
publican votes cast in South Carolina. In 
South Dakota there were 64,217. Yet at 
Chicago, South Carolina had eleven votes in the 
choice of the Republican nominee and South 
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Dakota had only ten. This “rotten borough” 
system of Southern delegates with its attendant 
corruption has been a feature of every Repub- 
lican Convention for years. It is true that in 
1916 the Southern delegations were reduced by 
about eighty. But if Senator Borah really 
wished to safeguard the Presidential nomina- 
tion from corruption he would have found op- 
portunity in this field. 

At last the time came for the nominating 
speeches. None were distinguished. Mr. 
Wheeler’s speech nominating -Johnson was 
distressingly bad. After the speeches nomi- 
nating Wood, Lowden, and Johnson there was 
the usual continued cheering, in all these cases 
sufficiently well organized to overcome most of 
the traces of spontaneity. In nominating 
Hoover, Judge Miller of New York had a 
rather hard time with his speech but the 
enthusiasm of the audience for Hoover was as 
unmistakable as was the fact that his candidacy 
was not in the hands of regulars. 

A little incident that happened while this 
demonstration for Hoover was in progress 
showed the temper of those in charge of the 
Convention. Senator Smoot, who was acting 
as chairman in Senator Lodge’s absence, in- 
sisted on one of Mr. Hoover’s seconders speak- 
ing before the applause had subsided. No one 
in the hall heard a word of this speech. Yet 
the Hoover demonstration was not as long as 
that for other candidates and none of their 
seconding speeches had to be made while their 
demonstrations were in progress. 

The seconding speeches made by women, 
those of Mrs. Douglas Robinson for General 
Wood, Mrs. Pfeiffer for Governor Coolidge, 
and Mrs. Morrison for Mr. Hoover, especially 
were a welcome relief to the commonplaceness 
of the nominating speeches.. The women 
seemed so much more sincere and in earnest. 


WOOD AND: LOWDEN 


HEN the balloting finally started the 

regulars were more or less in agreement 
that Wood was to be headed off from the 
Presidency by Lowden. Some of the regulars 
wanted to nominate Lowden but the concern of 
the majority was not to nominate Wood or any 
outsider. On the first ballot Wood had 2873 
votes, Lowden had 2113. Most of the Wood 
delegates voted for him the first time. On the 
next three ballots Wood rose from 2873 to 
3143. Lowden rose from 2114 to 289. Then 
came an adjournment. If Wood was to get the 
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nomination his managers needed to get an 
accession of strength during this intermission. 
There were only two or three places from Which 
this reénforcement could come. It could 
hardly come out of the Harding column of 613 
“regular” votes. There were the scattering 
votes for Coolidge, Butler, etc., but the Wood 
forces had gotten what they could from 
Massachusetts and New York already. There 
were the 76 votes of Pennsylvania. But most 
of the Pennsylvanians were for the winner. If 
Wood could have gotten 425 votes elsewhere, 
Pennsylvania would probably have given him 
victory. But of purely Wood men there were 
but fourteen in the delegation so they left the 
Pennsylvania vote still intact for Sproul. The 
only place left from which Wood could draw was 
the Johnson strength. 

On the other hand, the regulars could still 
add to the Lowden strength by taking more of 
Dr. Butler’s dwindling votes or by drawing on 
Harding’s 613. In the meanwhile, Borah was 
issuing threats to bolt if either Wood or Lowden 
were nominated. The talk of a deadlock and 
the elimination of Wood and Lowden began to 
grow. 

When the balloting began again the attack 
on the Wood strength showed a little, for his 
vote went down to 299. _It was the psycholog- 
ical time for him to show increased strength if 
possible. A continued growth at this time 
might have attracted waverers to his column. 
The regulars transferred ten New York votes 
from strict neutrality under Butler to the 
Lowden column putting Lowden ahead of 
Wood. At the same time they added some 15 
votes to Harding. But the Wood forces were 
hard fighters. On the sixth ballot they got up 
to 311} votes, chiefly by getting 11 of the 
Michigan votes from Johnson, whose strength 
was failing. Lowden also got 3113 votes. 
Harding kept his 89. On the seventh ballot 
the count’ still stood Wood 312 and Lowden 
3113. Johnson had fallen below 100 and 
Harding had risen to 110. On the eighth 
ballot Wood again fell to 299 and Lowden went 
to 307. The deadlock had gone long enough 
for all to abandon Wood and Lowden, except 
those who had convictions about them. In 
the case of Wood those with convictions were 
the majority. In the case of .Lowden it was the 
other way. In the meanwhile, Harding had 
come up from 1054 to 1333. All through. the 
convention hall the word had gone that. the 
regulars had picked Harding and that they 


were building up his strength. This was what 
had been planned on Friday night. Wood 
could be beaten. Johnson was no longer a 
factor. The fact that Lowden’s money had 
been improperly used in at least two cases had 
helped eliminate him. With this situation 
before them the regulars decided to try Hard- 
ing. At the end of the eighth ballot there was 
a long pause. Senator Lodge seemed un- 
decided. In the pause ex-Governor Willis 
who had nominated Harding, and ex-Governor 
Herrick, of Ohio, climbed upon the platform. 
Everybody was not quite in accord. The 
machinery didn’t work without some jolts. 
Finally, however, it was agreed to take a recess. 
_ Again the Wood forces were confronted with 
the dangerous time when delegates are wheedled 
from one candidate to another or swapped in 
batches. The Wood forces had thrown in all 
their reserves except their fourteen Pennsylvan- 
ians. But if Pennsylvania split under these con- 
ditions more delegates would go to Harding than 
to Wood. So the Wood problem was to get the 
men they had to stick and to keep the dead- 
lock. If the Lowden forces had been forces of 
conviction their position would have been the 
same. But they were not. Lowden would 
lose to Harding. As the crowd streamed back 
toward the Auditorium after the recess, there 
were noticeable in it Harding pictures and 


banners, and the word passed everywhere that- 


the regulars were going to “put him over.” 
THE SWITCH TO HARDING 


T WAS plain that they were going to try to 

do so and this was fair warning to all 
delegates who wished to be on the band wagon 
at the finish that it was time for them to 
switch to Harding. And this means a lot in 
politics. To stick fast in the face of apparent 
defeat is a terrible ordeal. 

The delegates streamed back to the hall. It 
was hot, distressfully hot. It was Saturday 
afternoon. If it wasn’t decided then it must go 
over until Monday. Everyone wanted to go 
home. And the word had gone forth that the 
old guard which had won in every Convention 
for twenty years had finally fixed it all up. The 
tide was swinging full toward Harding. The 
psychology of the tired crowd was “well, if it’s 
fixed, let’s go through with it quick and go 
home.” 

The ninth ballot started. The clerk called 
Alabama. Wood’s four votes stuck, Lowden’s 
six votes stuck. Harding got the same four he 
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had on the eighth ballot. Arizona’s six votes 
went again as always for General Wood. Then 
came Arkansas. Wood’s one and one half 
votes stuck. Lowden’s eleven and a half lost 
one to Harding. So far little change. 

Then came California. Her twenty-six votes 
remained with Johnson. The clerk called 
Connecticut fourteen votes. On the eighth 
ballot the vote had been Wood 1, Lowden 11, 
Johnson 1, Coolidge 1. On the ninth ballot it 
was Johnson 1, Harding 13. This was the 
first big switch. The Harding cheering broke 
out all over the hall. Harding got seven new 
votes from Florida. Then followed two or 
three delegations with little change. Then 
came Kansas whose Governor had nominated 
Wood, a progressive state, one of whose dele- 
gates was the sometime not altogether con- 
servative William Allen White. Ten of the 
Kansas votes had been going to Wood, six to 
Lowden, and-four to Harding. On the ninth 
ballot all twenty went to Harding. It was 
plain the old guard had won. Yet despite this 
curious desertion the Wood forces stuck. The 
Lowden forces, on the other hand, crumbled 
rapidly and the Harding figures rose. The 
only other big defection from the Wood 
column was all but five of the previous twenty- 
three votes which it had gotten in New York. 
Senator Wadsworth got sixty-six of New 
York’s eighty-eight votes into the Harding 
columns. 

When the ninth ballot finished Wood had 
249 of the 299 votes he had on the eighth 
ballot, Lowden had fallen from 307 to 1213, 
and Harding had risen from 133% to 3743. It 
was hot. It was getting late on Saturday 
afternoon and the old guard had passed the 
word it was to be Harding. 

It was evident the battle was over. Even if 
Wood and Johnson kept all the delegates they 
had left, Harding could win just the same. The 
large block from Pennsylvania was still waiting 
to join the winner. 

Then came the final ballot. Harding got 
692} votes, Wood 156, Lowden 12. Hoover 
got 104. Johnson still had 803. It was 
noticeable, however, that when the Pennsyl- 
vania delegation left their detached position in 
voting for Sproul and joined the main contest 
on the tenth ballot fourteen of them voted for 
Wood even though the cause was then hopeless. 

The Convention had chosen one of the least 
vigorous candidates, a pleasant gentleman who 
had served in the state Senate of Ohio, had been 
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Lieutenant-Governor, and had served without 
distinction in. the Senate for nearly six years. 
The theory that the merits of the different 
candidates should be made known to the public 
in the primaries was rejected by this choice, for 
Senator Harding was badly beaten in Indiana 
and elsewhere and had only indifferent success 
in Ohio. To the country at large he was little 
more than a name. The Convention speakers 
had dwelt on the grave problems which we face 
and the Convention had chosen a man of no 
particular proved ability to meet them. 

What is the explanation?—chiefly that the 
men who work at politics while the bulk of the 
population works at other things wanted a 
candidate who belonged to their profession who 
would be in sympathy with them and recognize 
their claims. But underneath this there were 
two other forces which pointed toward Hard- 
ing. One was a reaction against a strong man 
in the White House and the other was a reac- 
tion against idealism or visionary aspirations. 
Both were part of a reaction against Woodrow 
Wilson. In 1916 the Republicans nominated 
a candidate who followed President Wilson’s 
lead. Mr. Hughes tried to race the President 
along the President’s chosen track. He failed. 
Mr. Harding will not repeat this mistake. 

With all appreciation of Mr. Harding’s good 
qualities it can not be said that the public looks 
upon his nomination with enthusiasm. The 
lack of enthusiasm is because the public 
realizes that Mr. Harding is not Mr. Harding 
primarily but the impersonation of the pro- 
fessional conservative or reactionary part of the 
Republican Party and especially that he is the 
candidate of the Senate. 

The methods which led to the selection of 
the nominee at Chicago are not new. This 
year’s Republican Convention was thoroughly 
“conventional.” Lord Bryce, writing in 1896, 
described the process. In ‘“The American Com- 
monwealth”’ his description of a national con- 
vention and the motives which sway it is in part 
as follows: 


A national convention has two objects, the for- 
mal declaration of the principles, views, and prac- 
tical proposals of the party, and the choice of its 
candidates for the executive headship of the nation. 

Of these objects the former has in critical times, 
such as the two elections preceding the Civil War, 
been of great importance. In the Democratic 
Convention at Charleston in 1860, a debate on 
resolutions led to a secession and to the break-up 
of the Democratic Party. But of late years the 
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adoption of platforms, drafted in a vague and pom- 
pous style by the committee, has been almost a 
matter of form. 

The second object is of absorbing interest and 
importance, because the presidency is the great 
prize of politics, the goal of every statesman’s am- 
bition. The President can by his veto stop legis- 
lation adverse to the wishes of the party he repre- 
sents. The President is the supreme dispenser of 
patronage. 

One may therefore say that the task of a conven- 
tion is to choose the party candidate. And it is 
a task difficult enough to tax all the resources of the 
host of delegates and their leaders. Who is the 
man fittest to be adopted as candidate? Not even 
a novice in politics will suppose that it is the best 
man, 7.e., the wisest, strongest, and most upright. 
Plainly, it is the man most likely to win, the man who, 
to use the technical term, is most “available.” 
What a party wants is not a good President but a 
good candidate. The party managers have there- 
fore to look out for the person likely to gain most 
support, and at the same time excite least opposi- 
tion. Their search is rendered more troublesome by 
the fact that many of them, being themselves either 
aspirants or the close allies of aspirants, are not disin- 
terested, and are distrusted by their fellow-searchers. 

Many things have to be considered. The ability 
of a statesman, the length of time he has been before 
the people, his oratorical gifts, his “magnetism,” his 
family connections, his face and figure, the purity 
of his private life, his “‘record” as regards integrity 
—all these are matters needing to be weighed. 
Account must be taken of the personal jealousies 
and hatreds which a man has excited. To have in- 
curred the enmity of a leading statesman, of a 
powerful boss or ring, even of an influential news- 
Paper, is serious. Several such feuds may be fatal. 

Finally, much depends on the state whence a pos- 
sible candidate comes. Local feeling leads a state 
to support one of its own citizens; it increases the 


vote of his own party in that state, and reduces the - 


vote of the opposite party. Where the state is 
decidedly of one political color, this consideration 
isweak. It is therefore from a doubtful state that a 
candidate may with most advantage be selected; 
and the larger the doubtful state, the better. Hence 
an aspirant who belongs to a great and doubtful 
State is prima facie the most eligible candidate. 

Aspirants hoping to obtain the party nomination 
from a National convention have sometimes been 
divided into three classes, the two last of which, as 
will appear presently, are not mutually exclusive, 
Viz.— 


Dark Horses. Favorite Sons. 


A favorite is always a politician well known over 
the union, and drawing support from all or most of 
its sections. He is a man who has distinguished him- 
self in Congress, or in the war, or in the politics of 
Some state so large that its politics are matter of 


Favorites. 
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knowledge and interest to the whole nation. He is 
usually a person of conspicuous gifts, whether as a 
speaker, or a party manager, or an administrator. 
The drawback to him is that in making friends he 
has also made enemies. 

A “dark horse’ is a person not very widely known 
in the country at large, but known rather for good 
than for evil. He has probably sat in Congress, © 
been useful on committees, and gained some credit 
among those who dealt with him in Washington. 
Or he has proved himself a safe and assiduous 
party man in the political campaigns of his own 
and neighboring states, yet without reaching na- 
tional prominence. Sometimes he is a really able 
man, but without the special talents that win popu- 
larity. Still, speaking generally, the note of the 
“dark horse” is respectability verging on colorless- 
ness; and he is therefore a good sort of person to 
fall back upon when able but dangerous favorites 
have proved impossible. That native mediocrity 
rather than adverse fortune has prevented him from 
winning fame is proved by the fact that the “dark 
horses” who have reached the White House, if they 
have seldom turned out bad Presidents, have even 
more seldom turned out distinguished ones. 


The Chicago Convention as a test of our 
political institutions demonstrated — several 
things, some new and some fairly well demon- 
strated before. 

To begin with it furnished a great deal of 
evidence to prove that the present Presidential 
primary is not a practical piece of machinery 
under ordinary circumstances. A candidate 
who really tries to get popular support in the 
primaries all over the country must face two 
extremely serious obstacles. 

The first is the raising of sufficient money to 
make a primary campaign to which is added 
the difficulty of spending money through a 
hastily made organization without having part 
of it spent questionably. Added to this if there 
is enough money to make a real campaign, the 
mere existence of such an amount raises the 
question whether a man’s chances for the nomi- 
nation vary in accordance with the amount of 
money he can raise. Speaking absolutely this 
is a very valid objection. General Wood would 
have had fewer delegates if he had had a very 
small campaign fund, Mr. Hoover would have 
had more delegates if he had had a large cam- 
paign fund. But that does not mean that a 
man could buy the nomination. It only means 
that, given the qualities of leadership and popu- 
larity, a campaign fund can be made to pro- 
duce delegates. But without these qualities 
no amount of money will suffice. As some one 
phrased it at Chicago: 
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“There are several candidates here you 
couldn’t spend a million dollars on because 
you’d run out of something to say.” The ob- 
jection to the use of money ina primary cam- 
paign is not that it will give a poor candidate 
with much money too great a chance. There 
isn’t enough money to get a majority of the dele- 
gates for an unpopular candidate. But it is 
easily conceivable that as between two able 
candidates the one with the most money 
would win. 

That is bad enough to damn the primary 
perhaps, for theoretically every man should 
have an equal chance regardless of money. 
That is true, but practically there is no such 
thing as an even chance either with the prim- 
ary or under any other system yet discovered 
in this country. From the moral point of view 
there is certainly no more objection to the 
spending of the necessary amount to run a 
legitimate, nation-wide primary campaign than 
there is to the regular practices of the party 
caucus. 

However, practically, the evils of the money 
of the primary are much easier seen than the 
evils of the caucus and of two evils the less 
apparent, even although it be the worse, is 
likely to arouse less criticism. 

The other practical objection to the primary 
is that the experience in this campaign goes 
to prove that it is not a successful way of get- 
ting the nomination. The various political 
machines instinctively oppose any candidate 
who attempts to make a nation-wide campaign 
for delegates, and if the campaign is not nation- 
wide it cannot possibly get enough delegates 
to win at the convention. If the primary 
system had been in vogue in 1912 Mr. Roose- 
velt could probably have made a primary cam- 
paign that would have gotten a majority of the 
delegates for he would have had a good part 
of the machine with him and this with his great 
popularity might have achieved the result. 
But in ordinary cases it seems that the primary 
has failed to open the opportunity to any man 
who can win the public support. It still re- 
mains a fact that the nomination is closed to all 
who cannot gain the support of the compara- 
tively few men who control the party organiza- 
tion. The primary was designed to change 
this. To a large measure it has failed. Can 
it be changed so as to make it successful or 
should it be abandoned and an effort made to 
improve the caucus? 

The Chicago Convention also gave an. in- 


teresting example of how the tail can wag the 


dog in American politics. All signs except 
the votes of the delegates at Chicago point 
toward the fact that the more liberal or pro- 
gressive element in the Republican Party out- 
numbers the conservatives, that, speaking 
roughly, the followers of Hoover and Wood and 
their kind are more numerous than the follow- 
ers of Senators Harding, Lodge, Wadsworth, 
Penrose, and James Watson of Indiana. Yet 
the latter group were in power at Chicago as 
they were in 1912 and 1916. In 1912 they pre- 
ferred defeat in the election to loss of controi 
of the nomination. This time they unques- 
tionably feel that their chances of winning the 
election are still good. Now, of course, the 
Senatorial group has just as much right to be 
conservative as the other group has to be pro- 
gressive and they have not only the right but 
the duty to work for their ideas as hard as they 
can. But if they are a minority as they seem 
to be, is it right for them to control. the ma- 
chinery of nomination so that the majority can 
not express itself? 

The obvious answer of the conservative to 
the progressive is: “If you have a majority 
why don’t you go into the party machine and 
get control of it?’ And that is the correct 
answer. Mr. Roosevelt split his party to beat 
the conservatives. That merely gave the 
election to the opposite party, just as the split 
of the conservative Democrats from Bryan had 
previously insured Republican success. But 
splitting the Party did not loosen the conserva- 
tive minority’s hold on the organization. It 
strengthened it. General Wood tried a new 
piece of machinery designed to accomplish this 
very end. It failed. If the progressives in 
the Republican Party are really in a majority 
there is only one way to get the control their 
numbers entitle them to. That way is to 
adopt Mr. Will Hays’ advice and all go intc 
politics and beat the conservatives. at their 
own game under the rules as they now are. 
Once this is done perhaps some new machinery 
for facilitating similar operations may be de- 
vised in the future. But for the present the 
people who do the work in local and state 
politics likewise wield the power in national 
affairs. How seriously the progressive element 
resents the tail wagging the dog can best be 
seen by how strenuously opposition appears 
against the conservative leaders in their dis- 
tricts and states. 

Since the nomination there has been a very 
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apparent effort on the part of the conservatives 
to induce the progressive element to believe 
that Senator Harding can fairly represent both 
wings of the Party. Whether sincere.or not 
this would be the obvious course to take be- 
tween now and election time. But it need not 
be catalogued as merely “ politics” just because 
it might be only “ politics.” 

The Republican Party cannot go on half 
conservative and half progressive. Unless a 
better union is made than now exists, the Re- 
publican Party faces the probability of such 
dissension as Mr. Bryan caused in the Demo- 
cratic ranks. Senator Harding might be 
elected and still have this true. Mr. Taft came 
in with a large majority. Yet at the end of 
two years his Party lost control of Congress 
and his administration had lost popular ap- 
proval. Yet he had all of Senator Harding’s 
advantages and more. He was like the 
Senator from Ohio. He was no less amiable. 
But as Senator Dolliver remarked he was sur- 
rounded by men who knew exactly what they 
wanted. 

If Senator Harding surrounds himself with 
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the same group that surrounded him at Chicago 
he will, even if elected, run a very grave danger 
of following in Mr. Taft’s footsteps. If, in 
case of election, he creates an administration 
limited not only to Republicans but to conser- 
vative Republicans he will be an exponent of 
minority rule in so glaring a manner as to 
bring upon himself almost certain failure. 

The conservative Republicans by their skill 
in handling political machinery have gotten 
themselves in a position of power greater than 
their numbers entitle them to. They are not 
confronted with a problem of mixed wisdom 
and generosity in which they must judge how 
much of the power they have acquired they 
must give back to the less skillful but more pop- 
ular progressive wing of the Party which they 
defeated at Chicago. 

But whatever they do the Chicago Conven- 
tion gives another item of proof to the fact, 
long established, that there has not yet been 
devised any political machinery by which 
popular wishes cannot be considerably over- 
come by minorities led by men skilled in politics 
and in control of political organizations. 


WHO OWNS THE UNITED STATES? 


“We Do,” the Answer of the American People, Made Possible by the Wider Distribution 
of Banking Credit and Bank Deposits Brought About Through the Federal Reserve Act. 
The Vast Progress in the Financing of Industry and Agriculture Since the Days 
When a Few Bankers in the Larger Cities Controlled the Credit Market of the Country 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


BOUT fifteen years ago, a man who 
to-day is one of the largest hosiery 
manufacturers in the country 
bought a little knitting mill in a 
small southern town, paying there- 

for in promissory notes. He had character 

and credit. He had very little money. In 
order to buy cotton he borrowed small sums 
from the local banks, but since no bank in his 
locakty had a capital greater than $25,000 
and few of them had surpluses, the limit of 
neighborhood borrowing at any one bank was 
not much in excess of $2,500 under the restric- 
tions of the National Banking Act. As his 
business grew he extended his borrowings, 
getting credit at banks in Richmond, Boston, 
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and Philadelphia. He always had more busi- 
ness than the money to finance it—which a few 
years ago was the condition of practically every 
growing business. New York was the only city 
with money enough to see him on his way— 
but he could not borrow a penny in New York. 

Instead he had to keep building up small 
borrowing accounts here and there through the 
country until finally he had thirty or more 
bank accounts with a total borrowing capacity 
of about $1,000,000. But he spent two thirds 
of his time traveling around the country look- 
ing after these banks. Then one day the 


‘Boston bank which had loaned him the largest 


amounts suddenly, and for no reason that he 
could discover, discontinued his credit. He 
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would be only a question of weeks before every 
large bank would be closed to him. Desperate 
in his emergency he went to a New York bank 
president who is to-day a member of a private 
banking concern and probably the foremost 
banker in the country. This president had 
always been cordial but he had never given him 
accommodation. This day he said that he 
could do nothing for him. But finally, after the 
mill owner had fervently presented his whole 
case, he said: 

“If you go down the street and see the presi- 
dent of the X Bank (naming a large institution) 
he may be able to help you. I! shall telephone 
to him.” 

He did as he was told and in half an hour had 
arranged for borrowings to consolidate his en- 
tire list of credits and leave him free from 
banking worry. This went on for a few months 
and then the bank president suggested that the 
notes had best be handled by brokers, and gave 
the names of several reliable firms. One of 
them took over the business and from that time 
forward this cotton man has been able to sell 
his notes through the broker to any amount 
that he needs. He now borrows several mil- 
lions a year, and his paper is as good as cash 
anywhere in the country. He is a man of busi- 
ness acumen, of very high character, and never 
in all his life has failed to meet an obligation 
when it fell due. But the point of it is that a 
mere nod from a great banker put him on his 
way to success. He would have succeeded 
anyhow. He is the sort of man who has to 
succeed, but his progress would have been 
slower had he not received this official approval 
from a banker from whom he has never bor- 
rowed a penny. The men who really knew 
him and his worth had not the money to lend. 


CENTRALIZED CREDIT 


HAT man had to be introduced into the 

proper banking channels of New York 
before he could get the money he was legiti- 
mately entitled to and needed, if the object of 
commercial credit is to help forward the indus- 
try of the country. And the only reason that 
he had to go to New York was because years 
ago Andrew Jackson in a frenzied moment had 
decentralized the banking system of the coun- 
try. Out of the chaos he brought about had 
arisen another order that was designed to ex- 
tinguish present and prevent future “money 
barons.” The notion was that the country 
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knew that news would fly about and that it 










would be better served by a large number of 
“national’”’ banks supervised by the Govern- 
ment. These banks were not national; they 
were lacal. Their name meant only that they 
derived their charters from Washington. And 
instead of decentralizing credit, the effect was 
to centralize it in a few hands; those hands were 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago, but the biggest hands were in New 
York. The money of the country went to 
New York and became centralized in private 
instead of in public hands. Until the passage 
of the Federal Reserve Act a man who needed a 
large sum of money had to go to New York to 
get it. New York did not have most of the 
money of the country but no other city had it 
in such big amounts—amounts big enough to 
do anything of a larger nature. The object 
of the Federal Reserve System was to pipe 
credit into the sections that needed it and avoid 
the enforced application to New York. Has 
the act accomplished this purpose? 


WIDE-SPREAD CREDIT 


ASKED this same man whether, if he were 

starting in business now with the Federal 
Reserve Act in force, he would have the same 
credit difficulties that he had fifteen years ago 
and he answered most emphatically: 


No. If I were to start to-day | could get all the 
money I wanted right in my home town from people 
who know me and my family. The banks there have 
tripled their capitalization and have such great sur- 
pluses that they could, and not only that but would 
(given the character standing which | had when | 
began business) lend me all the money | needed. 
Within a radius of a hundred miles | could now get 
all the money I need to-day. 1! should not have had 
to apply to New York, Boston, Philadelphia, or any 
large city, and it is only the convenience and the fact 
that the selling end of my business calls me frequently 
to New York that causes me to continue to dispose 
of my paper through brokers. The modern note 
broker is a fiscal agent of great value. But the 
banks of my own town now buy several times as 
much of my paper from the brokers as they could 
have loaned me ten years ago! 

_ Very few people seem to know what has happened 
in the South during and since the war—and much 
of it could not have happened without the Reserve 
System. Our people formerly lived from hand to 
mouth. Money was the scarcest thing in our terri- 
tory. Ifa small planter wanted to borrow until his 
cotton was sold and he could possibly get access toa 
bank then he had to pledge everything he owned or 
ever hoped to own. But more than likely he would 
not be able to get to a bank and would have to be 
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carried by a local storekeeper who so managed his 
accounts that the little planter always owed money 
no matter how good was his crop or how much it 
sold for. 

Then, too, most of the loans on cotton were in, or 
controlled by, New York banks, and when the price 
went down on the Cotton Exchange these loans had 
to be reduced immediately, which forced the selling 
of cotton at a still lower price—unless some big man 
happened to be willing to get under the market. 
The average planter played a game of “Heads you 
win, tails I lose.” 

To-day things are so different that I hardly know 
the country. In the last three or four years a new 
South has come into being—has been reconstructed 
—without most people realizing it. The banks all 
have money. They have it because the war pros- 
perity gave them the chance and the Federal Reserve 
let them take it. Twenty years ago there was not a 
single bank in the South with resources amounting 
to $25,000,000. Now there are twenty-two such 
banks—seven in Texas, six in Virginia, two each in 
Georgia and Maryland, and one each in Alabama, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Tennessee. In 
1899 the fourteen Southern states—that is, Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Okla- 
homa—had national banks whose total resources 
were less than $350,000,000. Now their resources 
amount to nearly $3,500,000,o0o0o—a gain of nearly 
goo per cent., and where before these resources 
amounted to 73 per cent. of the total banking re- 
sources of the country they now amount to more 
than 15 per cent., which is particularly interesting 
when you compare the New England states, where 
most of the cotton raised in the South used to go. 
In 1899 the New England states in their national 
banks held nearly 16 per cent. of the country’s bank- 
ing resources; now they hold less than 7 per cent. 
The position of the Southern states and of the New 
England states has been almost reversed. And in 
addition to the national banks the Southern states 
have more than 5,000 other banks with total re- 
sources of more than $60,000,000. 


This does not tell the whole story. The banks . 


have not only grown bigger—they have grown 
better. The old type of Southern banker was a 
banker in name only. Really he was a note-shaver 
and pawnbroker, and the borrower usually got what 
stuck to the rungs of the ladder as the loan was 
poured through it. If you had asked him for a 
loan on a promissory note he would have thought 
you were crazy. He had more belief in fairies than 
he had in character. His middle name was collat- 
eral. To-day there is a new type of banker who is 
not lending on cotton or on chattel mortgages but 
on character. The cotton crop is no longer held in 
pawnbroking shops at wicked interest rates; it is 
held by the planters, and although the New York 
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Cotton Exchange may break the price of cotton they 

get precious little cotton at the broken price, for the 
Southern banks are using their own money, and they 
are not lending on cotton but on character. Hence 
they care comparatively little about the market 
prices. The planter, not being cornered, will not sell 
far below what he thinks is the true worth. In the 
last year there have been at least three attempts to 
smash the price of cotton, but cotton is not down. 
It will eventually go down from the present figures 
which are too high, but we shall never be forced to 
sell at the old starvation prices which were less than 
the cost of production—because the planter is financ- 
ing himself. 

Everybody in the South has made money out of 
either cotton or tobacco. Not long ago | was in a 
bank and a tenant farmer came in and borrowed 
$2,000 on his promissory note. That same mancould 
not have borrowed $20 in that bank five years ago. 
A negro was pointed out to me who had formerly 
been a tenant farmer; he had just bought a farm for 
$12,000 and had paid for it to the last penny in cash. 

But there is even more to it than this. The South 
is not only financing itself in a commercial way but 
it is buying stocks and bonds of local and also of 
national industries. Any good-sized, progressive 
Southern town can to-day float right among the 
townspeople an issue of stock or bonds up to, say, 
half a million dollars. At any previous time since 
the Civil War this would have been a staggering 
amount excepting in a few of the larger cities. The 
South has changed, but so also has the country—I 
can tell that from my discounted paper. I always 
look my notes over after they are paid and returned 
in order to see who bought them. I like to know 
my friends among the banks. It used to be that 
with rare exceptions the notes had been bought in 
New York, Philadelphia, or Boston. Now I find 
they come to me from every part of the country and 
considerably more have been sold outside the big 
cities than in them. A great many have been bought 
in the Middle West, still more have been bought in 
the South, and one batch not long since had been 
bought in California. That is the first time I have 
ever seen a note travel so far to find a market. If 
these notes are any criterion, what has happened in 
the South has happened everywhere. The country 
at large seems to have more money to loan than 
New York ever had. 


All of this was not said in any sectional spirit 
of antagonism to New York; a deal of that an- 
tagonism is disappearing. It exists now among 
the politicians or other classes who live in the 
past. He was voicing only a pride that the 
South after all these years was again in charge 
of its own household and able to deal on level 
terms with the great financial centres of the 
country. The South has, indeed, found itself, 
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not merely in the financing of raw materials 
such as cotton and tobacco, but also in manufac- 
turing. Where formerly it had only a small 
percentage of the country’s spindles and the 
cotton went as of course to New England and 
abroad, now nearly half the spindles of the 
nation are located in the Southern states. In 
the last twenty years the spindles in the North 
have increased 39 per cent. while those in the 
South have increased more than 312 per cent. 
To-day large consolidations of Southern textile 
mills are taking place and properties are chang- 
ing hands at fair prices, and others at prices 
which reflect hopes rather than values—al- 
though none are at the ridiculously inflated 
figures which obtain in the Manchester, Eng- 
land, boom. Cotton is not the whole show; 
there is oil, particularly in Texas and Okla- 
homa. Millions are being made every day. 


RELATION OF THE EAST 


HIS new wealth is not owned by absentee 

landlords. Under the old banking laws 
it really had to be in a large measure so owned. 
There was no way to get the money for develop- 
ment other than to apply to those who had the 
money and that meant going to the financial 
centres of the East. The East is well in on all 
of this new development but it is in as a partner 
and not as a sole proprietor—as an able financial 
ally not as an employer. There is the point. 
The condition of the local banks shows this and 
also shows that the future local development 
is going to be along the same lines—that we 
need have no fear of what is technically known 
as the “strangling hand of big business.” 
That may be taken out of the “view with 
alarm” class. The result is a cynical paradox 
which may—but will not—hold a lesson for 
those who would do all things by law. The 
law that was supposed to bring about a banking 
decentralization created centralization and 
absentee owners; the Federal Reserve System 
was objected to because it effected a degree of 
centralization, and yet its only objectionable 
centralization is due to the precautions taken 
against centralization! It has decentralized. 
credit and control because of its very provisions 
that were most opposed by those who wanted 
decentralization. Finances, public or private, 
always do work out into paradoxes! 

Take Oklahoma. The resources of its 
national banks in 1899 were a little more 
than $5,000,000; now they are running into 
nearly. $400,000,000, an increase, to be exact, 
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of 6,537 per cent., and probably the world’s 
record increase during twenty years anywhere. 
Beside these figures the modest increase in 
Texas of more than 1,000 per cent. seems small, 
but Texas had more to start with. In 1899 its 
national banks had less than $86,000,000; now 
they have just short of $1,000,000,000. 

Everywhere one goes through the country, 
excepting in the Eastern and the New England 
states, one hears the same story of new dollar 
wealth. Out at Akron, Ohio, which is the seat 
of the rubber industry, they will tell you that 
their one county paid more income taxes this 
year than did seven whole states of the Union 
put together. 

It is not that the Eastern states are less pros- 
perous than once they were. They are all ex- 
ceedingly prosperous, but when you pass the 
Potomac River on the south or the Alleghany 
Mountains on the west, you begin to get into 
the regions of new and marvelous prosperity. 
The cotton belt, the oil region, the automobile 
belt, the wheat country—all have money. 
Their banks all have money. What sort of 
money it is and what they are doing with it is 
quite another matter. But anyway things 
have changed. 


BIGGER BANKS BUT LESS CONTROL 


HE changes are fundamental. The war 

brought them on so quickly and the Federal 
Reserve Act put in the rivets with such speed 
that we scarcely realize what has happened, 
In fact, we do not know the new language of 
finance. For whereas not many years ago the 
financial control and consequently the control 
of the country’s production was in the hands 
of a few powerful men, to-day although those 
men or the groups which those men represented 
are more powerful than ever they were, they 
do not control finance or industry. The great 
banks of the country that were once supposed 
to, and to an extent did control credit, are 
bigger than ever—bigger indeed than -most 
people a few years ago thought that a bank 
could get to be—but they do not control credit. 
The corporations, notably the United States 
Steel Corporation, are to-day so big as to be 
beyond comprehension—but the Steel Corpora- 
tion does not control the steel output of the 
country; the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey is greater and more powerful than the 
old Standard Oil Company ever thought of 
being before its dissolution—but it does not 
control the country’s oil. Nobody owns the 
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United States in these days. What is more 
important, nobody wants to. 

The old idea of monopoly is thoroughly dead 
—at least it exists only in the brains of those 
who under no circumstances would ever have 
the chance to try out their plans. And 
strangely enough this has been brought about 
by law—but not in the way that the two laws 
that have turned the trick intended. 

The Sherman Act demonstrated that there is 
more money in competition than monopoly— 
provided that the units in competition are big 
enough to be efficient. The Federal Reserve 
Act has completely decentralized commercial 
credit and with it investment credit to that 
degree which investment credit at its creation 
hangs upon commercial credit. The design of 
the Federal Reserve Act was that by the provi- 
sion of centralized reserves and the privilege of 
rediscount with the reserve banks, the flow of 
credit might be mademore liquid and that more 
adequate credit might be provided by the re- 
lease of large and useless reserves. But hardly 
was the system on its feet before the war came 
and the Government war finance started a flow 
of credit that roared out like an oil gusher, 
filling every big credit receptacle and then 
Overrunning into any and every dried credit 
course and hollow. Without that credit we 
could not have financed the war. Objecting 
to it is in a case with objecting to people being 
killed in war instead of objecting to war. Prob- 
ably we got too much war credit ; but war repre- 
sents a superlative passion anyway and can 
hardly be conducted with the circumspection 
of a French duel. 


WHAT IS COMMERCIAL CREDIT? 


E ARE concerned in this article only with 

commercial credit—the credit which is 
supposed to facilitate the buying, making, and 
selling of goods, and which is self-liquidating in 
that the successful culmination of the commer- 
cial process for which the money is borrowed 
provides thefunds for the repayment of the loan. 
Investment credit on the other hand is not self- 
liquidating; it is long-time borrowing for essen- 
tially capital purposes and is intended to go into 
bricks and machinery or otherwise to provide 
the facilities for buying, making, or selling. 
The one is not more important than the other; 
both are necessary to commerce and frequently 
the line of demarcation between them is not at 
all sharply drawn and cannot well be. For 
instance, when an issue of bonds is put out there 
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is a period when most of those bonds are carried 
in a bank or trust company on their own se- 
curity and the security of the underwriters. 
The loan is made both on the collateral and on 
the character and standing of the underwriters, 
but if the bonds do not sell and the securities 
are held through some years—which happens 
rather often, then the bank is really providing 
capital money for the issuing company and not 
temporary credit in other than name for the 
underwriters. 

If a company puts too much money into its 
plant facilities or otherwise diverts its working 
capital and credit to fixed uses, it then has no 
money with which actually to do business and, 
although solvent, may have to go into bank- 
ruptcy. An individual can thus tie up his 
credit, and socana company or a country, and 
because it was the habit of this country, when 
rapidly expanding, to tie up too much money 
in bricks and mortar we had frequent periods 
of money stringency when the country with all 
the facilities for doing business could not do 
business simply because it had no way of getting 
money for temporary needs. We had the credit 
capacity but no banking method by which a 
reasonable portion of that credit might be re- 
leased for business purposes. A monopoly is 
possible only when there is not enough of any- 
thing to go around. There was formerly not 
enough Credit to go around and hence the stores 
of credit in the large financial institutions of 
New York acquired an importance quite out of 
their proportion to the potential but unavail- 
able credit of the country. 

This condition had been brought about by a 
passion for decentralization. It was thought 
by Andrew Jackson and many of those who 
followed him that any kind of a central bank 
would put the financial control of the country 
into the hands of a few men who might wield it 
for their personal benefit instead of for the bene- 
fit of the nation. Hence grew up a wholly 
decentralized banking system made up of many 
thousands of tiny banks entirely local in charac- 
ter, and a few fairly large banks in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago, whose oper- 
ations were essentially local and became na- 
tional only by force of circumstances. It was 
a perfectly natural condition. If one had a 


big job to do he had to go to the only shop that 
kept giants in stock—that is New York. And 
New York, likewise, naturally sold its giants 
in the shape of money for all that the bidder 
would pay. Had New York been organized 
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on any other basis it would not have been a 
financial centre. Financial centres do not grow 
because of the benevolence of the members; 
it is merely that some of the members, after 
passing a certain point, get benevolent instincts 
the way others get hardening of the arteries. 
Fair play, not charity, is the rule—and the 
right rule—of business. Hence New York. 
We do not in this country do much business 
with actual cash. At least 90 per cent. and 
possibly more of the business is conducted by 
the interchange of bank cheques—that is, by 
the interchange and balancing off of credits. 
But a bank must hold itself ready to pay all 
depositors the amount of their deposits in cur- 
rency on demand or according to the terms of 
the deposit. For this purpose each bank was 
required by law to keep in its vaults a certain 
reserve partly in money and partly in securities 
that were supposed to be convertible into money 
upon instant notice (but which rarely worked 
out that way, because when the bank most 
needed money, that is, in time of stress, was 
exactly the time when the securities could not 
be sold excepting at a heavy loss). A country 
bank had to have a reserve of 15 per cent. anda 
reserve city bank one of 25 per cent. A na- 
tional bank could not lend to any one borrower 
more than 10 per cent. of its capital and surplus 
and it was considered a principle of conserva- 
tive banking to keep the largest possible reserve 
on hand. The idea behind all of this was that 
hard cash was the only thing that counted in 
business, whereas we really know that character 
is the only thing that counts. We began bank- 
ing with the notion that it was a species of 
pawnbroking and we have not yet gotten away 
from that idea. It has been very hard to con- 
vince that the best security in the world is not 
some instrument that represents a piece of 
property but some instrument that represents 
character. The country banks were permitted 
to keep one half of their reserves with the banks 
of reserve or central reserve cities, and the re- 
serve city banks one half of their reserves with 
the central reserve city banks. New York, 
Chicago, and Saint Louis were the central re- 
serve cities.. The reserves mostly found their 
way to New York because there the highest rate 
for money could be paid. The New York bank 
loaned this money at call on the Stock Ex- 
change—that is, money which might have been 
used for the furtherance of the short-time needs 
of industry could not be so used and had to be 
sent on to the Stock Exchange to be tossed 
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about in speculation. We took money away 
from the creating of things—that is, from 
wealth-producing production—and forced its 
employment in the revaluing of things which 
had already been created. Banking was timid; 
in the face of trouble when business needed 
money, the banks would not lend. Instead 
they gave all their time to building cash re- 
serves. In 1907 and again in 1914 some banks 
accumulated reserves running to 60 per cent.— 
they brought on panics. 

Our bankers lived somewhat after the habit 
of prairie dogs—when the weather was fine they 
gamboled about outside their holes, but the 
first cloud sent them diving pell-mell into the 
ground thence to gaze out warily until all was 
clear—excepting a few cautious souls who never 
did come out but spent all their time gazing 
warily. The clearing houses gave relief to 
member banks in panics but their efforts were 
local; the average bank had to look out for 
itself and it was not assets but cash. that 
counted. Under this system of reserves and 
inter-bank reserves, a gold dollar would support 
between seven and eight dollars’ worth of credit, 
but because of the lack of any facility by which 
the reserves might be mobilized, a single bank 
could not safely allow nearly that amount of 
credit in commercial paper, and the commercial 
paper that was taken might as well, as far as 
negotiability was concerned, have been mere 
memoranda. Paper practically had to stay 
in the bank that discounted it. 


THE MORGAN POWER 


HE inevitable result of this system of decen- 

tralization was that we ‘did not have enough 
available credit properly to develop the indus- 
try of the country—no one bank was strong 
enough for big business. Therefore, principally 
under the leadership of J. P. Morgan, grew up a 
kind of artificial centralization, or bank chain, 
in which a comparatively small amount of 
money was so ably administered and kept going 
about so rapidly that it became the most potent 
financial force in the country. 

At the time when J. P. Morgan & Co. was do- 
ing its largest work its own resources were really 
trivial as compared with the operations that 
were being managed. Mr. Morgan carr ed on 
these vast consolidations—first because he had 
more ability and could inspire confidence, and 
second because the banking structure of the 
country forced an undue proportion of the 
country’s money right into New York and into 
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the banks which Mr. Morgan had the foresight 
to control, and thereby created what was popu- 
larly known as the “moneybund.” They 
managed a deal of property with a rather small 
fund of money used over and over again. No- 
body organized this control of credit, the bank- 
ing laws practically forced this credit into one 
place, and Mr. Morgan and his associates 
took it and used it to further a number of 
extremely important consolidations of national 
enterprise. 

There is no question but that this centraliza- 
tion in fact brought about by a decentralization 
by law put more power into the hands of a sin- 
gle group than any group ought to have, but 
also there is equally no question, at least in the 
writer’s mind, but that it was extraordinarily 
beneficial to the country to have had at hand a 
group capable of using this money in industry 
and of evolving such gigantic schemes as that 
represented by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration. In the course of a few years too 
many people played the game. They juggled 
actual values and paper values to such an ex- 
tent that the actual values got lost—as in 
Rock Island and the New England railroads. 
There was more power to exercise than could 
wisely be exercised by mortal man. _Individ- 
uals made vast amounts of money and other 
individuals lost vast amounts, but the country 
as a whole won, and really the industrial pro- 
gress of the nation dates from the time when 
Mr. Morgan saw what could be done with the 
sums of money that were flowing to New York 
from all over the country, to be used in the game 
of battledore and shuttlecock on the Stock 
Exchange. He rendered money effective that 
would otherwise have been quite ineffective 
and, knowingly or otherwise, many of the 
marionettes that were then created became 
automatons that walked off by themselves or 
would walk off if not gently treated. The 
credit is greater than the debit side and now we 
are sufficiently far away from the details to view 
the results. 

But it was fundamentally wrong to involve 
the business money of the country—the money 
that should have been used to forward current 
operations—in the floating of mergers or in the 
promotion of enterprises. The money for that 
purpose should properly come out of the invest- 
ment surplus of individuals marshalled by pri- 
vate bankers and not involuntarily marshalled 
by banks. One of the several objects of the 
Federal Reserve System which came into opera- 
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tion in November, 1914, was to permit the 
smaller banks of the country to use their re- 
sources for banking instead of being practically 
compelled to forward them for speculation duty. 
The principal trouble, as I have noted, was 
that each bank, standing alone, had to keep on 
hand an inordinate amount of so-called quick 
assets and thereby could not invest to any large 
degree in commercial paper for that paper was 
not realizable until maturity. There was no 
open market for such paper and no central bank 
to take it off the small bank’s hands. 


WHERE THE RESERVES ARE KEPT 


NDER the Federal Reserve Act, as a- 
mended, the banking reserves are kept not 
in the individual banks but all legal reserves 
must be kept in the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
district. Noother form of reserve is recognized 
and hence reserves were taken right out of the 
stock market. Certain kinds of commercial 
paper can be rediscounted in the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks, and these discounts may be a 
part of the member bank’s legal reserve. These 
reserves as against decreased deposits were 
reduced to 13 per cent. for central reserve city 
banks, 10 per cent. for reserve city banks, and 
7 per cent. for country banks. The Federal 
Reserve Banks must keep a reserve of 35 per 
cent. against deposits but they may rediscount 
among one another and so the deposited re- 
serves of the member banks form practically a 
mobilization of reserves and, whereas before, 
gold and securities were the quickest reserve 
assets for any bank, now the quickest asset that 
any bank may have is the commercial paper 
which is eligible for rediscount at the Federal 
Reserve Bank—that may be turned into money 
on the instant. I am disregarding the equally 
important currency function of the Federal Re- 
serve System and also its réle as fiscal agent 
of the Government. We are concerned here 
only with its effect upon the commercial credit 
of the country. It was intended to thaw out 
frozen credit, to create commercial credit avail- 
able to the many rather than to the few, and to 
make it more profitable to lend money for the 
furtherance of business than to lend it for capi- 
tal or speculative purposes. And exactly this 
the Act has done. 

How has the Act effected this great change? 
Has it fundamentally altered the business of 
the country? And how? And why? What 
is the score? This is what we shall discuss 
next month. 
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THE 250TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY 





The Story of the Oldest Corporation in North America Showing 
Why Western Canada Took a Holiday to Celebrate its Anniver- 
sary. Names and Events in the Company’s Remarkable Career 


By RUTHERFORD H. PLATT, Jr. 


NLY a few weeks ago a company 
which began its corporate exis- 
tence more than a _ hundred 
years before the signing of the 
American Declaration of In- 

dependence celebrated its birthday by a 
pageant and elaborate ceremonies in the cities 
of Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver, 
and Victoria. Such profound interest did the 
people of those western Canadian cities feel 
in the proceedings, that a public holiday was 
declared in each city, in order that all might par- 
ticipate in the celebration. And why did a com- 
pany of merchants deserve such recognition? 

In May, 1667, the private secretary of Ru- 
pert, Prince of England and Bohemia, opened 
a letter from Lord Preston, English Ambassa- 
dor at Paris. The letter bore an introduction 
for one M. des Groseilliers, a Canadian fur 
trader. The writer expressed his conviction 
that the French were handling the fur trade 
of New France clumsily, and advanced the 
opinion that there seemed to be no reason why 
Englishmen of commerce should not avail 
themselves of the opportunities afforded by 
the weak policy of their rivals for obtaining a 
share in the northern fur trade. 

By this means did Groseilliers gain access 
to the royal cavalier. By his tale of seas and 
forests and rivers and prairies embracing’ bound- 
less wealth, the Frenchman fascinated the ear 
of the adventurous Prince, and won the support 
of royal influence and resources for a great 
project. 

In 1670, three years after Prince Rupert had 
had his ambitions aroused by Groseilliers, 
some unknown scribe worked for days patiently 
inscribing a charter which covered five sheets 
of parchment consisting of twenty-seven square 
feet of close writing. This instrument under- 
took to grant to “Our dear and entirely be- 
loved cousin, Prince Rupert,” together with 





other noblemen, knights, and esquires, “ being 
one body corporate and politic, by the name 
of the Governor and Company of adventurers 
of England trading into Hudson’s Bay, the 
sole trade and commerce of all those seas, 
streights, bays, rivers, lakes, creeks, and sounds 
in whatsoever latitude they shall lie within the 
entrance of the streights commonly called 
Hudson’s Streights, together with all the lands, 
countries, and territories upon the coasts and 
confines of the seas, streights, bays, lakes and 
rivers, creeks and sounds aforesaid which are 
not now actually possessed by any of our sub- 
jects, or by the subjects of any other Christian 
Prince or State.’ Thus, for two elks and two 
black beaver, did the Hudson’s Bay Company 
receive an empire from King Charles II. The 
charter framed a few years after the death 
of Cromwell, has stood many tests, political 
and judicial, but always it came through intact 
and retained its validity. The confines of the 
territory conceded to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany in 1670 were at that time entirely inde- 
finite, but the interpretations, with which later 
developments stamped the charter, show that 
approximately three million square miles of terri- 
tory were handed over by the “merry monarch” 
to the company of which Prince Rupert was 
the first governor. 

A few weeks ago in Winnipeg, Canada, a 
prosperous gentleman, urban in deportment, 
dressed in a cutaway coat and wearing a silk 
hat, a director in the Bank of England, re- 


- ceived from the hand of an Indian decked in 


native paint and feathers, a handsomely carved 
pipe from which he drew a few puffs of smoke. 
The gentleman was Sir Robert Kindersley, the 
present governor of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, smoking the “‘pipe of peace” with the re- 
presentatives of a dozen tribes of full-blooded 
Indians, who actually refer to themselves with 
pride as “ Hudson’s Bay Indians.’’ The smok- 
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ing of the peace pipe is the most recent episode 
following the historical charter of two hundred 
and fifty years ago. The scene is rich with 
meaning. It symbolizes the meeting of the 
past and the present—which is the history 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. It is a story 
which links the day of Oliver Cromwell and 
the “Great Rebellion’—so closely associated 
with the name of bold Prince Rupert—to the 
World War when the organization created as 
the “Governor and Adventurers of England 
trading into Hudson’s Bay” lent its resources 
and ships to the Allied cause, suffering a loss 
of 110 steamers, aggregating 475,000 dead- 
weight tons, in the submarine warfare. 


THE VASTNESS OF THE EMPIRE 


URING the two hundred years following 

the granting of the charter the history of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company is the history of 
an empire. At the height of its power the 
company controlled more than half of the 
North American continent. But such an 
empire! Imagine an immense expanse of 
country, hundreds of miles long, and hundreds 
of miles across, Wherein lay dense forests, ex- 
pansive lakes, broad rivers, wide prairies, 
swamps, mountains—all in a state of primeval 
simplicity and tenanted by a few bands of 
roving Indians, countless numbers of wild 
animals, and a sparse population of hungry, 
weather-beaten eskimos. Upon that land- 
scape were inserted a few small squares—the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts—each con- 
taining a half dozen or so frame shacks and 
perhaps a dozen men, and each square separ- 
ated from its neighbor by from fifty to three 
hundred miles. 

If the island of Great Britain were converted 
into a wilderness and planted in the middle 
of the Company’s territory, there would be 
three forts in it, one at Land’s End, one in 
Wales, and one in the Highlands. The popula- 
tion would be, say thirty men, half-a-dozen 
women, and several children. Nevertheless 
the Hudson’s Bay Company was a govern- 
ment in fact and in practice. 

Its territory was divided into four depart- 
ments, each presided over by a chief factor; 
the departments were divided into districts, 
Which were under the direction of a local 
potentate called a chief trader. The factors 
and the traders looked to the Governor and 
Council for instructions, and their decisions, 
i turn, were referred to the fountain-head of 
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authority, the Governor and Committee in 


London. The charter from King Charles gave 
the Company its rights and prerogatives of 
government: it was empowered to make laws, 
and to execute justice; it could send ships of 
war, men, and munitions into its plantations; 
could make war or peace with a non-Christian 
people, build forts, and have “the whole and 
only liberty of Trade and Traffick” with free 
power to seize persons who might violate the 
provision. The contract between the Com- 
pany and its employees was practically an oath 
of allegiance, binding for five years, with a 
requirement that one year’s notice be given for 
relinquishing the service at the expiration of 
the period. The dealings which terminated 
this political hegemony fifty years ago were 
conducted between the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the British Government as between two 
nations. 

It was during this time when it held the 
sceptre for Canada that most of the romance 
in the history of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
may be found. The young men of England 
and Scotland considered it’ a rare honor to 
qualify as a “party of the second part” to 
the one sided contract which exacted five years 
of almost unmitigated labor in the dangers 
of the wilderness, in return for a salary of £22 
to £35 per annum. When the “‘party of the 
second part” stepped upon a company ship 
at Gravesend he bid adieu to almost everything 
that civilized man values; to families and 
friends (for the promotion which allowed a 
visit to their native land required twenty 
years service); to comforts and conveniences 
and frequently all society save that of his own 
thoughts. 

Life within the lonely stockades had _ its 
monotony broken only by the most paltry 
of events. Some of the journals written by 
traders during long winter evenings give a 
pathetic picture of the child-like yearnings 
which characterized the men of the fur outposts. 
One tells of existence in the Jasper and Henry 
Houses, situated in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains with the vast region marked 
“swampy” on the maps separating them from 
depot forts. Once or twice during the winter 
came a red-letter day when the mail arrived. 
But not infrequently the mail was found to 
have been almost a year on the way. In 
such cases the traders, prompted by what 
seemed to them to be appropriate, laid the 
file of-newspapers carefully away, each number 













































THE 250TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 





HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


The Story of the Oldest Corporation in North America Showing 
Why Western Canada Took a Holiday to Celebrate its Anniver- 
sary. Names and Events in the Company’s Remarkable Career 


By RUTHERFORD H. PLATT, Jr. 


NLY a few weeks ago a company 
which began its corporate exis- 
tence more than a _ hundred 
years before the signing of the 
American Declaration of In- 

dependence celebrated its birthday by a 
pageant and elaborate ceremonies in the cities 
of Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary, Vancouver, 
and Victoria. Such profound interest did the 
people of those western Canadian cities feel 
in the proceedings, that a public holiday was 
declared in each city, in order that all might par- 
ticipate in the celebration. And why did a com- 
pany of merchants deserve such recognition? 

In May, 1667, the private secretary of Ru- 
pert, Prince of England and Bohemia, opened 
a letter from Lord Preston, English Ambassa- 
dor at Paris. The letter bore an introduction 
for one M. des Groseilliers, a Canadian fur 
trader. The writer expressed his conviction 
that the French were handling the fur trade 
of New France clumsily, and advanced the 
opinion that there seemed to be no reason why 
Englishmen of commerce should not avail 
themselves of the opportunities afforded by 
the weak policy of their rivals for obtaining a 
share in the northern fur trade. 

By this means did Groseilliers gain access 
to the royal cavalier. By his tale of seas and 
forests and rivers and prairies embracing’ bound- 
less wealth, the Frenchman fascinated the ear 
of the adventurous Prince, and won the support 
of royal influence and resources for a great 
project. 

In 1670, three years after Prince Rupert had 
had his ambitions aroused by Groseilliers, 
some unknown scribe worked for days patiently 
inscribing a charter which covered five sheets 
of parchment consisting of twenty-seven square 
feet of close writing. This instrument under- 
took to grant to “Our dear and entirely be- 
loved cousin, Prince Rupert,” together with 


other noblemen, knights, and esquires, “ being 
one body corporate and politic, by the name 
of the Governor and Company of adventurers 
of England trading into Hudson’s Bay, the 
sole trade and commerce of all those seas, 
streights, bays, rivers, lakes, creeks, and sounds 
in whatsoever latitude they shall lie within the 
entrance of the streights commonly called 
Hudson’s Streights, together with all the lands, 
countries, and territories upon the coasts and 
confines of the seas, streights, bays, lakes and 
rivers, creeks and sounds aforesaid which are 
not now actually possessed by any of our sub- 
jects, or by the subjects of any other Christian 
Prince or State.” Thus, for two elks and two 
black beaver, did the Hudson’s Bay Company 
receive an empire from King Charles I]. The 
charter framed a few years after the death 
of Cromwell, has stood many tests, political 
and judicial, but always it came through intact 
and retained its validity. The confines of the 
territory conceded to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany in 1670 were at that time entirely inde- 
finite, but the interpretations, with which later 
developments stamped the charter, show that 
approximately three million square miles of terri- 
tory were handed over by the “merry monarch” 
to the company of which Prince Rupert was 
the first governor. 

A few weeks ago in Winnipeg, Canada, a 
prosperous gentleman, urban in deportment, 
dressed in a cutaway coat and wearing a silk 
hat, a director in the Bank of England, re- 


- ceived from the hand of an Indian decked in 


native paint and feathers, a handsomely carved 
pipe from which he drew a few puffs of smoke. 
The gentleman was Sir Robert Kindersley, the 
present governor of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, smoking the “‘pipe of peace” with the re- 
presentatives of a dozen tribes of full-blooded 
Indians, who actually refer to themselves with 
pride as “ Hudson’s Bay Indians.’’ The smok- 
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ing of the peace pipe is the most recent episode 
following the historical charter of two hundred 
and fifty years ago. The scene is rich with 
meaning. It symbolizes the meeting of the 
past and the present—which is the history 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. It is a story 
which links the day of Oliver Cromwell and 
the “Great Rebellion’ —so closely associated 
with the name of bold Prince Rupert—to the 
World War when the organization created as 
the “Governor and Adventurers of England 
trading into Hudson’s Bay” lent its resources 
and ships to the Allied cause, suffering a loss 
of 110 steamers, aggregating 475,000 dead- 
weight tons, in the submarine warfare. 


THE VASTNESS OF THE EMPIRE 


URING the two hundred years following 

the granting of the charter the history of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company is the history of 
an empire. At the height of its power the 
company controlled more than half of the 
North American continent. But such an 
empire! Imagine an immense expanse of 
country, hundreds of miles long, and hundreds 
of miles across, wherein lay dense forests, ex- 
pansive lakes, broad rivers, wide prairies, 
swamps, mountains—all in a state of primeval 
simplicity and tenanted by a few bands of 
roving Indians, countless numbers of wild 
animals, and a sparse population of hungry, 
weather-beaten eskimos. Upon that land- 
scape were inserted a few small squares—the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s posts—each con- 
taining a half dozen or so frame shacks and 
perhaps a dozen men, and each square separ- 
ated from its neighbor by from fifty to three 
hundred miles. 

If the island of Great Britain were converted 
into a wilderness and planted in the middle 
of the Company’s territory, there would be 
three forts in it, one at Land’s End, one in 
Wales, and one in the Highlands. The popula- 
tion would be, say thirty men, half-a-dozen 
women, and several children. Nevertheless 
the Hudson’s Bay Company was a govern- 
ment in fact and in practice. 

Its territory was divided into four depart- 
ments, each presided over by a chief factor; 
the departments were divided into districts, 
Which were under the direction of a local 
potentate called a chief trader. The factors 


and the traders looked to the Governor and 
Council for instructions, and their decisions, 
In turn, were referred to the fountain-head of 
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authority, the Governor and Committee in 
London. The charter from King Charles gave 
the Company its rights and prerogatives of 
government: it was empowered to make laws, 
and to execute justice; it could send ships of 
war, men, and munitions into its plantations; 
could make war or peace with a non-Christian 
people, build forts, and have “the whole and 
only liberty of Trade and Traffick” with free 
power to seize persons who might violate the 
provision. The contract between the Com- 
pany and its employees was practically an oath 
of allegiance, binding for five years, with a 
requirement that one year’s notice be given for 
relinquishing the service at the expiration of 
the period. The dealings which terminated 
this political hegemony fifty years ago were 
conducted between the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the British Government as between two 
nations. 

It was during this time when it held the 
sceptre for Canada that most of the romance 
in the history of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
may be found. The young men of England 
and Scotland considered it’ a rare honor to 
qualify as a “party of the second part” to 
the one sided contract which exacted five years 
of almost unmitigated labor in the dangers 
of the wilderness, in return for a salary of £22 
to £35 per annum. When the “party of the 
second part” stepped upon a company ship 
at Gravesend he bid adieu to almost everything 
that civilized man values; to families and 
friends (for the promotion which allowed a 
visit to their native land required twenty 
years service); to comforts and conveniences 
and frequently all society save that of his own 
thoughts. 

Life within the lonely stockades had its 
monotony broken only by the most paltry 
of events. Some of the journals written by 
traders during long winter evenings give a 
pathetic picture of the child-like yearnings 
which characterized the men of the fur outposts. 
One tells of existence in the Jasper and Henry 
Houses, situated in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains with the vast region marked 
“swampy” on the maps separating them from 
depot forts. Once or twice during the winter 
came a red-letter day when the mail arrived. 
But not infrequently the mail was found to 
have been almost a year on the way. In 
such cases the traders, prompted by what 
seemed to them to be appropriate, laid the 
file of-newspapers carefully away, each number 































RED RIVER CARTS ENTERING FORT GARRY 


This post at the junction of the Red and the Assiniboine rivers was for more than thirty years the centre of business 
and government of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and later became the nucleus of the City of Winnipeg. The carts 
have arrived to take part in the 250th Anniversary of: the founding of the Company 




















INDIAN CHIEFS AT THE ANNIVERSARY 


The Sioux chief, Kinewaka, on the left, who at one time was presented to King Edward VII. On the right, Chief Iron 
Bull, also a Sioux, is shown wearing the King George III medal which has been handed down to him from his ancestors 






















A WELCOME TO THE GOVERNOR 


The director of ceremonies is shown making a speech of welcome at Lower Fort Garry to Sir Robert Kindersley on 
behalf of the Indians. The figure in white is ready to interpret Sir Robert’s reply to the Indians 























THE “PIPE OF PEACE” 7 


Sir Robert Kindersley, Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, receiving the “pipe of peace” 
which he smoked with the Indians who gathered at Fort Garry to celebrate the anniversary 





Rutherford H. Platt, Jr. 














being produced and read as its date, one year 
after publication, was reached. 

Robert M. Ballantyne, who served the Com- 
pany for a number of years, describes in his 
journal the simple conviviality of a post mess- 


table. One evening “the skipper’ proposed 
a toast to “the ladies” which was quaffed 
with hearty good-will. The nearest lady to 
the post was a factor’s wife who was said to 
reside two hundred and fifty miles away. Yet 
the writer observes what a magical effect have 
ladies upon the male sex! With the mere 
mention of the word there was instantly an 
alteration for the better in the looks of the 
whole company, there was a perceptible feel- 
ing for neckties long discarded, and an attempt 
to arrange their hair somewhat more becom- 
ingly as though their “ladye-loves’”’ were ac- 
tually looking at them. 

The half-breeds played an important part 





GATHERING AT A DEPOT 


The Indians, decked in their 
ceremonial feathers, are 
shown gathered at the ware- 
house at Fort Garry after 
a trip down the Red River 
in their swift York boats. 
This is the headquarters at 
which furs are baled for 
export 


in the history of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and, indeed, they constitute to-day a consider- 
able part of the Canadian population. It was 
a custom from the first for the English em- 
ployees to take a so-called “country wife” 
from among the tribes around the fort. When 
the trader left the country it was customary 
for him to leave provision for the support of 
his “country wife” and family. One such 
marriage is recorded as having taken place 
between Mr. McDougall, a chief. factor, and 
the daughter of one-eyed Comly, chief of the 
fishing tribe of the Chinooks. When the 
young princess arrived at the fort she was re- 
ceived with devout joy by the bridegroom but 
some dismay was occasioned by the fact that 
she had painted and anointed herself according 
to the Chinook custom. The delighted chron- 
icler continues: “However, by generous use 
of soap and water, she was freed from all ad- 








AT FORT CHIPEWYAN 


At the junction of three of 
the greatest rivers in Cen- 
tral Canada, in northern 
Alberta, this fur outpost has 
for more than a century 
been one of the landmarks 
of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany 
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FUR POST ON BAFFIN 
ISLAND 


Far within the Arctic Circle 
this little post retains all the 
rugged conditions which 
have characterized the 
pioneer activities of the 
Company during two cen- 
turies and a half 





ventitious tint and fragrance and entered into 
the nuptial state the cleanest princess that 
had ever been known among the somewhat 
unctuous tribe of the Chinooks.”’ 

It was the privilege of a factor, who did not 
care for the facilities at hand, to order for him- 
self a wife through the Company which pro- 
vided all of life’s necessities to those of its agents 
who made proper application. One such 
transaction is noted in one of the age-worn 
receipt-books of the Company as follows: 
“Received one wife in fair condition; hope 
she will prove good, though she is certainly a 
rum one to look at.” 

Generally speaking, the Indians were the 
trappers. It was the policy of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company—and still is to a certain extent 
—to establish their posts, and leave it to the 
Indians, or the Eskimos‘in the north, to bring 
in the furs. Thus, an Indian would arrive 





at a fort with his bundle of furs. He proceeded 
to the Indian trading-room. The trader there 
separated the fur into lots, inspected, and put a 
value on each. He then handed the Indian 
a number of bits of wood, called “castors,” 


of a standard value. These, in turn, were ex- 
changed by the Indian for articles, such as 
cloth, powder-horns, guns, blankets, and knives 
which were at hand. From the very beginning 
the value of the beaver skin, and the compara- 
tive abundance of beavers in Canada has made 
that animal a standard measure of value. And 
that, despite the fact that about the year 1842 
Ballantyne remarks significantly: “Beaver, 


of yore, was the staple fur of the country; but 
alas! the silk hat has given it its deathblow, 
and the star of the beaver is now probably 
set forever—that is to say, with regard to men; 
probably the animals themselves fancy that 
their lucky star has just risen.”’ 

















VICTORIA, B. C. 


A great modern city on the 
site of a former outpost of 
the Company. The stock- 
ade on Vancouver Island 
served for decades as the 
depot for fish and whale oil 
on the Pacific Coast 
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SKIN TENT 


The trading-station at 
Tickirock on Baffin Island 
has used some novel build- 
ing materials. The abode 


shown is made of skins 
that are strong = and 
weatherproof 





The following table shows the rate of ex- 
change which prevailed at one time: 


Guns twelve winter beaver skins for largest, 
ten for medium, eight for smallest 

Powder a beaver for 3 Ib. 

Shot a beaver for 4 lbs. 

Hatchets a beaver for a great and a little hatchet 
Knives a beaver for eight great knives and 
eight jack knives 

Beads a beaver for 3lb. beads 


six beaver for one 

five beaver for one plain red coat 

a beaver for 1 Ib. 

a beaver for a large powder horn and 
two small ones 


Faced coats 
Plain coats 
Tobacco 
Powder horn 


Kettles a beaver for 1 lb. of kettle 
Looking-glass 
and comb two skins 


The Hudson’s Bay Company did not enjoy 
untrammelled power. During the latter part 


of the Eighteenth Century there was formed 
the North-West Company, directed by the 
rising merchants of Montreal and with Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, the famous explorer, as one 
of its leaders. This company quickly grew into 
a powerful and energetic rival of the Hudson's 
Bay Company. It conducted explorations in 
the West and Northwest, and established posts 
from the Red River to the Pacific Coast. The 
business grew into enormous proportions, one 
year’s record amounted to 184,000 skins. Quite 
naturally the rivalry between the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the North-West Company be- 
came bitter, there were frequent encounters 
between the servants of each when consider- 
able bloodshed ensued. The history of that 
rivalry is darkly stained by the murder of 
Governor Sample at the hands of some half- 
breed supporters of the North-West cause. 
Finally in 1821, after much difficulty, an amal- 





DRYING SKINS 


These pelts collected in the 

vicinity of Baffin Bay have 

been hung up in the clear 

air to dry preparatory to 
being packed 
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PACKING FURS 
There is great activity 
around the tiny stations of 
the remote north when the 
furs are packed and shipped 

to collecting depots 








gamation was effected between the Hudson’s 
Bay and the North-West companies by which 
the latter inherited the privileges of the famous 
charter, and the former acquired the benefit 
of the activities of its recent rival in the north, 
and along the coast. The wounds of a tradi- 
tional hatred were healed by the diplomatic 
genius of the noted Hudson’s Bay Governor, 
George Simpson. 

During the protracted French and British 
wars the company fell into political difficulties 
which seriously menaced its authority. The 
French, of course, recognized no power in the 
charter of King Charles and they continually 
preyed upon the Company’s domain, burned 
its forts, and killed its employes. This trouble 
was finally put down when Wolfe captured 
Quebec in 1759, and the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany has survived to serve the French on the 
battlefields of Europe. 


After the granting of its charter, prob- 
ably the most important date in the history 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company was the sur- 
render of its empirical rights in 1870. There 
ensued heated controversy, and, as has been 
said, much diplomatic bickering between the 
Company and the British Government. Fi- 
nally, the terms were arranged by which the 
“absolute lords and proprietors” of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company agreed to surrender 
to Her Majesty Queen Victoria all the rights 
of the government and property in Rupert’s 
Land. In exchange for this cession, nominally 
to the Crown but actually to the Canadian 
Government, the Company received $1,500,000 
and land about its posts amounting to 50,000 
acres. In addition it retained one twentieth 
of all the land in the so-called fertile belt of 
Canada, being the country lying between the 
Red River and the Rocky Mountains. But 





ESKIMO HUNTERS 


A kayak race. The Eskimos 
are always hungry and us- 
ually lazy, but when they 
enter into sports they do so 
with the most intense en- 
thusiasm 
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SERVANTS OF THE COMPANY 


The Indian policy of the Hudson’s Bay Company has been free from exploitation. 
The factor and the Indian trapper are friends by tradition 


this arrangement which was entered upon with 
amity stirred up opposition in one colony. A 
rebellion of half-breeds headed by Louis Riel 
broke out. Fort Garry, soon to become the 
City of Winnipeg, was seized and made the 
headquarters of the rebel government. The 
Canadian Government sent to the scene of 
trouble a Special Commissioner in the person 
of Donald Smith, and supported him with 
troops. But Smith, whose name goes down 
in history as Lord Strathcona, did not need 
the troops. His tact and diplomacy won the 
confidence of all who feared that their rights 
and privileges as servants of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company would be abrogated by new 
conditions. Lord Strathcona was elected Gov- 


ernor of the Company in 1889, which office 
he held until his death in 1914, as probably 
the best known of those who have held the 








Governorship of which 
Prince Rupert and the Duke 
of York—later James II of 
England—were the first in- 
cumbents. 

Thus ended the first two 
hundred years of the ex- 
istence of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and began the 
period in which, during the 
last fifty years, the Com- 
pany has retained its name, 
and its prestige, but has 
entered upon its new role 
as the great merchant of 
the Northwest. 

To-day, on lower Broad- 
way in New York City the 
twenty-sixth floor of a 
modern office building con- 
tains the New York office of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
It is simply a branch office 
of a corporation whose great 
department stores may be 
found in ten cities of West- 
ern Canada. But in one re- 
spect, at least, this modern 
business office differs from 
all others in its vicinity. 
When the Company’s cor- 
porate existence began, New 
York was a town of a few 
hundred houses; Central 
Park was a forest; and only 
a few steps below the pres- 
ent New York office, cows 
pastured in what is Wall Street. 

But if the Company has lived to see some 
of its trading stations grow into great cities; 
some of its trails turned into railroads; its 
pinnaces displaced by great square riggers and 
then by steel ocean liners; its Indian trading 
rooms become department stores; despite these 
changes much of the romance of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company still remains. Original purposes 
and methods have, to an extent, survived, and 
still flourish. Throughout Canada there are 
to-day one hundred and fifty posts, where 
servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
their buckskins still barter with the Indians 
and the Eskimos for the valuable pelts which 
they bring. The past still lives, enriched by 
the present, and marked by the names of kings, 
statesmen, and explorers from Prince Rupert 
to Sir Robert Kindersley. 





























AT CHEVY CHASE CLUB, WASHINGTON 





GOLF AND GOOD HEALTH 


The Phenomenal Growth of the Game in the Last Twenty Years. 
Viewpoint of Business Men Toward Golf. 
Its Advantages as a Game and as an Exercise. 


The New 
Those Who Should Not Play. 
How it Benefits the Player 


By HAWTHORNE DANIEL 


w—«@ WENTY years ago golf players were 
as rare as automobiles. Now they 
are as common. All over the coun- 
try, links are scattered—club links, 
public links, and private links— 
and every year the number grows. The game 
has become more than a pastime and a recrea- 
tion. It. has grown to the proportions of a 
national] institution. Nor is it merely an in- 
stitution. When hundreds of thousands of 
business and professional men, and men in 
every other walk of life, see fit to drop their 
work for an afternoon or two (or three) a week 
in order to play golf, it seems probable that the 
game is not entirely disconnected from eco- 
nomics. 

The idea that | have in mind when | refer 
to the economics of golf is not the transfer of a 
dollar from one pocket to another as each hole 
of a course is won or lost. It is, instead, the 
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viewpoint of the man who much prefers to 
spend two or three hours twice a week playing 
a worth-while game, that incidentally keeps 
him in good physical trim, to periodically 
drawing his savings from the bank in order to 
pay the bills incurred in an extended and en- 





forced visit to some sanitarium. In other 
words, golf is making its great strides in popu- 
larity because it is a good game that serves 
as an excellent health preservative. 

In its early history golf undoubtedly de- 
pended only upon its interest as a game to 
recommend it. But in its early history the 
game was not widely popular. However, it is 
certain that its local popularity was great, 
for in 1592 the town council of Edinburgh 
“ordanis proclamation to be made threw this 
burgh, that na inhabitants of the samyn be seen 
at any pastimes, within or without the town, 
upoun the Sabbath day, sic as golfe.”” How- 
ever, it seems likely that some of the members 
of the council took up the game about this time, 
for a year later the ordinance was modified so 
that the prohibition was only in effect “in tyme 
of sermons.”’ Thus it is evident that Sunday 
golf is not of recent origin. And, too, the 
Scottish parliament in 1491 “Ordainit that 
in na place of the realme there be usit futeball, 
golfe, or uther sik unprofitabill sportis.”” But 
then, life in Scotland in 1491 was somewhat 
less artificial than in America to-day and golf 
was not required to maintain the health of the 
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A LANDSCAPE DEVELOPED BY EXPENSIVE ARCHITECTS 


At Baltusrol Club in New Jersey, one of the best known in the country. Recently Baltusrol has laid out a second course 
in order to relieve the congestion that has developed at this popular club 


tired business man. However, the independ- 
ence of the sturdy Scots manifested itself 
and they played the game despite the regula- 
tion. How many were hung, drawn, and 
quartered, or otherwise punished, for this hein- 
ous offence is not a matter of record, but for- 
tunately the restriction was of short duration. 

But while the game flourished in Scotland 
it languished elsewhere. Even as late as 1888, 
the English Golfing Manual in publishing a 
complete list of the golf courses of the world 
listed only 183. But the great popularity of 
golf had not begun in 1888. It is since 1900 
that the greatest progress has been made. : To 
contrast with the world’s 183 courses in 1888 
are the 300 courses that now lie within easy 
distance of New York City. 

The reasons for all this growth are undoubt- 
edly many. The automobile has made the 
country club more readily accessible and the 
growth of automobiling and of the number of 
country clubs may properly be closely con- 
nected. The desire of our urban population 
to get out into the open is undoubtedly an- 
other reason, and many minor influences have 
affected the result. But the conscious or sub- 





conscious desire for health is urging more 
people to-day than ever before, because every- 
one realizes the value of health. No more are 
we content to sit at our desks until the family 
doctor orders us away to recuperate. We are 
learning to recuperate as we expend our energy. 
We exercise. 

One of the most extraordinary manifesta- 
tions of our growing interest in golf is the 
number of courses that are scattered over the 
world. Where there were 183 in 1888 there are 
now a great and indefinite number that are 
scattered about profusely. In the British Isles 
alone there are more than 2,000, and in. the 
United States the number exceeds 3,000. But 
not alone in the increase in the number of golf 
courses is the phenomenon interesting, nor in 
the great number of players. It is the attitude 
of mind that the country has taken toward it 
that is most extraordinary. 

Not long agoa big concern in Chicago hired 
a new general manager, and after he had been 
installed in his office the chairman of the board 
of directors dropped in to see him. 

“Do you play golf?” asked the chairman. 

“Yes,” replied the manager. 
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“I’m glad to hear it,”’ re- 
plied the questioner. “We 
shall expect you to play at 
least two afternoons a 
week.”’ 

Nor is this an unusual 
case. Big business recog- 
nizes the importance of 
keeping its highly paid office 
men in good physical con- 
dition. It sees the value of 
the time spent on the links. 
Some one said, when John 
D. Rockefeller took up 
golf, that that convert 
proved the valueof the game 
in dollars and cents (mostly 
dollars). Certainly the game 
has kept men in fit condition 
for hard, productive work 
when without it their busi- 
ness cares would have 
broken them down. 

Consider President Wil- 
son. For six strenuous, 
nerve-racking years he 
faced the innumerable diffi- 
culties of his post; through 
more than two years of 
nervous tension when we 
maintained our neutrality; 
through eighteen months of 
war. Through all that time 
he consistently played golf. 
Nearly every week he spent 
some part of it on the links. 
And when at last he sailed 
for France his health was good, his strength 
was great enough to carry him through the 
strenuous months of work upon the Treaty. 
But from the time he first sailed to meet with 
the Peace Conference he played no golf. His 
exercise was cut down because of the extra- 
ordinary demands upon his time. And when he 
had returned he set out on his “swing around 
the circle,” still working strenuously, still re- 
fusing the lure of the midiron and the green. 
Up to the time of his departure for France, 
golf had helped him to keep in condition. 
From then on he failed to play, and gradually 
his work undermined his constitution until at 
last his health gave way. 

Had he kept up his games, would he have 
broken down? Perhaps, but there are some 





Who say that he would not, or that the break 
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SENATOR HARDING, THE REPUBLICAN NOMINEE 


Taft and Wilson are both golfers, and in the last twenty years many Representa- 
tives, Senators, and other government officials have taken up the game 


would have come later. And, arguing from 
this point of view, many men whose work 
ties them to their desks like to break away .oc- 
casionally in order that they may play a round 
or two, in an effort. to lower last week’s score. 

But, some non-golfers may ask, if it is merely 
exercise that counts, why not play tennis, or, 
if that is too strenuous, then croquet? Why 
build great golf links that spread themselves 
over acres of hills and valleys? Why take good 
land that could be raising corn, and lay out 
on it strangely shaped hazards, with sand traps 
to ruin the good black earth, and why scatter 
eighteen beautiful lawns at great distances from 
the clubhouse? Why spend so much money 
just for exercise? 

More often than not the dyed-in-the-wool 
golfer will disdain to answer, or his reply 























A GOLF CLUB IN THE ROCKIES 


Colorado Springs Golf Club. Scattered across the country are more than 3,000 golf courses on which the business and 
professional men of the country find much of their relaxation and exercise 














ONWENTSIA CLUB, LAKE FOREST, ILL. 


a typical example of the country clubs that have sprung up all over the United States. The social advantages of these 
clubs are not the least of their recommendations 
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BRETTON WOODS, N. H. 
A summer resort with a convenient golf course near Mt. Washington. Resorts are finding that golf courses are becoming 
more and more popular with visitors 
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SANTA BARBARA CLUB, CALIFORNIA 


No corner of the country has failed to develop its enthusiasm for golf, and in California players from all over the country 
are to be found on the many links 























JUSTICE MAHLON PITNEY 


Of the United States Supreme Court. 


is likely to contain caustic references to the 
mentality of the questioner. But there is an 
explanation, or—to be more exact—there are 
explanations. 

To begin with, there is the inexplicable charm 
of the game. That, | admit, is rather a state- 
ment than an explanation. But every golfer 
will agree that the game has charm. Perhaps 
the charm lies partially in the open spaces 
across which the game leads. Undoubtedly 
a part of it lies in one’s inability always to play 
as well as one should or as well as one hopes 
some day to play. And there is the long walk 
over the grass-covered links, with, perhaps, 
occasional side trips into regions where the 
grass is longer. There are never two strokes 
that are the same, and one is never liable to 
collapse from the violent exertion. But let 
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Many men in public life, as well as men in 
business and the professions, get their exercise on the links 








any golfer give the reasons. 
If he cannot put them into 
words it does not mean that 
he does not know them, and 
whatever it is that charms 
it certainly makes golf very 
easy medicine to take, once 
one has acquired the taste. 
But then, a proof that golf 
is coming into its own is 
that, since 1900, the argu- 
ments of the antis that the 
game was futile foolishness 
have utterly disappeared, to 
be heard no more, while 
spread over the land are 
thousands of courses on 
which hundreds of thou- 
sands of golfers disport 
themselves. 

And the thousands of 
courses themselves are ex- 
cellent recommendations for 
the game. The American 
people are essentially prac- 
tical and unless their 
money’s worth were forth- 
coming from the great in- 
vestments in land and club 
houses, golf course archi- 
tects’ fees, and other items, 
it is hardly likely that we 
should be increasing the 
number of our golf courses 
by 300 this year with the 
prospect of passing that 
mark in 1921. Nor is this 
money’s worth we get all made up of pleasure. 
Health is a valuable consideration that need 
not be lost sight of. Of course, the youthful 
enthusiasts see loving cups that may be won, 
but the sober-minded man o* business does not 
play golf merely to win loving cups. He plays 
in order that he may win a greater prize—the 
ability to work with more efficiency and success. 

It is difficult to measure or even to approxi- 


‘mate the investments that golf has required. 


Four hundred thousand dollars is not an un- 
known sum for a club to spend on its land and 
course and clubhouse, while almost any 18-hole 
course requires a fifty-thousand-dollar outlay. 
And yet, despite this great expense, new courses 
are being constantly prepared. One goll- 
course architect in New York City is now hard 
at work on thirty-four new courses. 
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PREMIER LLOYD GEORGE 


Golf has grown in Great Britain as rapidly as in the United States. There are more than 2,000 golf courses in the British 
Isles alone although there were, in 1888, but 183 in the world 


Nor are these courses being built only by 
clubs. There are many private links, and 
more important still are the public links built 
by cities and-towns all over the country. These 
prove the popularity of the game. Thousands 
of players who would otherwise be unable to 
play are accommodated on the public links. 
Probably one of the most crowded in the coun- 
try is the public course at Van Cortlandt Park, 
New York City. 

And while the number of municipal links is 
rapidly growing, the courses at summer and 
winter resorts alsoare becoming more numerous. 
Whether one visits Mount Washington, or 
Asheville, the Canadian Rockies, California, 
or Florida, there he will find, near the best 
hotels, beautiful courses on which he may play. 

While the growth of golf—this widespread 
interest in the game—has developed principally 
in the last decade, that does not mean that 
golf was so recently introduced into America. 
In colonial days the game was played, for there 
are court records in Albany which list some 
of the players who, before the Revolution, broke 
Windows with golf balls. However, it was not 
until 1886 that golfing took on its new lease 


of life. About that time St. Andrew’s Club 
was formed and links were secured near 
Yonkers. 

But it is not my desire to write a history of 
the game. Its advantages as a healthful ex- 
ercise are what | wish to show, and in this con- 
nection there seems to be a fly in the ointment 
when one recalls the staggering proportion 
of professional golfers who failed to pass the 
physical examination for the army during the 
war. But then, the professional spends far 
more time at the game than the average player, 
and as a result flat feet and other minor ail- 
ments may trouble him and allow the amateur 
to go scot free. 

It will have to be admitted that there 
are some unfortunates who should not play 
golf. Some neurasthenics, in particular, will find 
it a game that probably will tend to keep them 
continually upset. The game is disciplinary 
to a degree, and excellent control is required 
to master it, or even to play at it. Thus, when 
the nervous player finds his mashie shots grow- 
ing gradually worse, or his putting becoming 
more abominable than before, he is upset, and 
his readily affected nervous system soon throws 
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JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


Who for years has played golf. 
he still keeps up his game 


him off his game entirely, which in turn affects 
his nervous system. The vicious circle is com- 
plete and in energetic operation. 

Nor are neurasthenics the only unfortunates. 
Golf, like trout fishing, leads a person on, some- 
times beyond his strength. Thus a player who 
has arteriosclerosis or is affected by heart trou- 
ble should be careful not to play too strenuously 
when his doctor has cautioned him against 
over-exertion. What constitutes the proper 
amount of play for such a man can only be 
told him by his physican. It may be nine 
holes or eighteen once or twice a week. All 
that depends upon the individual. Here only a 
general rule may be laid down, and that rule 
is for these particular individuals not to play 
too hard. It might conceivably be that death 
would be the immediate result. 

“Golf,” says Dr. E. L. Fisk of the Life Ex- 
tension Institute, “is one of the best of games. 
There are some who should not play, but they 
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Despite his eighty-one years 








are few. Most people will find that it is an 
excellent exercise. The four- or five-mile 
tramp around eighteen holes is in itself good, 
and the bending, the swinging of the body 
with the strokes, the climbing over hills and 
into occasional bunkers all give the player 
the exercise that his system requires. His 
legs benefit from the walk, his arms from the 
swinging of the clubs, and this also performs 
the highly important function of exercising 
the chest and abdominal muscles, and im- 
proves the muscular tone of stomach and 
intestines. And probably most important of 
all, for the person whose life is sedentary, is the 
fresh air and the contact with Mother Earth. 

“But the difficulty lies in this. Many 
players fancy that the playing of eighteen 
holes once or twice a week is all they need 
to keep them fit. That may or may not be 
the truth. It depends on what the player 
does the rest of the time. If, after playing 
eighteen holes, he stops at the nineteenth, he 
may off set all the good his exercise has done. 

“The nineteenth hole often completely 
eliminates the advantages attained by play- 
ing the other eighteen.” 

The day of alcoholic drinks seems partly 
over, and yet the lockers of our golf clubs 
still contain supplies sufficient to neutralize 
the advantages the tired player has secured 
if he drops his caddy bag and grasps his flask 
for a fling at the so-called nineteenth hole. 
Nor are alcoholic drinks alone in this re- 
spect. A proper diet is highly important, 
and, combined with golf, will probably produce 
excellent results. 

And again, golf played once a week is not so 
good as some other well-chosen exercise gone 
through with daily. In other words, don’t 
pin your faith on golf exclusively. Golf is 
excellent, but it cannot cure ulcerated teeth 
or benefit one’s eyes when improper glasses 
are injuring them. 

However, these are the exceptions. Few 
will question the statement that, by and large, 
golf is one of the best of exercises. 

- Nor are its benefits all physical. It improves 
one’s ethics, for one can no more cheat at golf 
than at solitaire. One’s conscience gets in the 
way, and every player very soon learns that the 
way to get the most from golf is to be honest 
with himself and with the friends who play with 
him. It teaches him to confess his errors, and 
requires the cultivation of confidence. Is there 
another game that can do as muchp 
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Golf is not a cure-all, nor is it positively a 
preventative. Sometimes it is necessary for 
the person who finds himself growing unbe- 
comingly heavy to go further than merely to 
take up golf if he would retain his youthful fig- 
ure. But golf, together with a sane diet, will 
go a long way toward keeping a person in 
good condition. And if he supplements that 
programme with an occasional physical ex- 
amination in order to guard against the many 
troubles that may arrive unheralded by easily 
apparent symptoms, he will probably be able 
to keep in shape until long after he would 
otherwise have done. 


A DEFINITION OF GOLF 


 OLF, according to Life, is a game in which 
the object is to propel a very small ball for 
very great distances to a very small hole, with 
clubs carefully designed so as to be entirely 
unfitted for the purpose. From this, which is 
probably the viewpoint of a beginner, it will 
be seen by those unacquainted with the game 
that some practice is necessary in order to be- 
come proficient. Not only does it take practice 
to become proficient—it seems to take more 
to remain so. It requires the closest attention. 
Often, without any apparent reason whatever, 
a player’s game seems to go to pieces, and 
where he has been driving, approaching, and 
putting excellently, he finds himself unable to 
play more than an occasional decent shot. Or 
he will suddenly awaken to the fact that, try 
as he will, he cannot play a mashie shot the 
way he should. And with the problem before 
him of getting back to the point of proficiency 
that he once had attained, he will play eight- 
een holes without a thought save for the game. 
And faced with this difficulty or with any of a 
number of others that might crop up during 
the season, he will find it possible to leave the 
office for the links troubled over business, 
weighed down with responsibilities, or tired of 
the hustle and rush of his affairs, and to for- 
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get them as soon as he has gotten to the first 
tee. -And for this reason a busy, careworn 
man, overworked and troubled, can, from the 
time he first drives off until he has finished 
his game, forget his troubles and be as 
happy as if they did not exist. That, perhaps, 
is one of the principal reasons for golf's 
growing popularity among business men. And 
worry is often a very important factor in health. 
Worry causes depression and depression brings 
on actual physical sickness. Few of us but 
know how good news or pleasant surroundings 
tend to make us forget our ailments, and worry 
does just the opposite. Nervous individuals 
are often seriously affected by worry, and there 
is no one that worry does not affect to some 
degree. 


REASONS FOR ITS POPULARITY 


HERE is no doubt as to golf’s beneficial 

effects, and certainly there is no doubt as 
to its growing popularity. Originated before 
Columbus discovered America it remained only 
locally popular until thirty years ago, and since 
that time has grown as no other sport has ever 
done. Its whole story is filled with interest, 
from the earliest stories of its origin in Holland, 
through its-history as the “royal’’ game of Scot- 
land and its wide-spread popularity all over the 
world to-day. But all this merely proves its 
interest as a game. It is its adoption by 
the business and professional men, often as 
their only recreation, that is its most impor- 
tant phase. Here is a game so fascinating that 
any youngster in search of excitement need . 
look no farther, yet not so violent as to keep 
a man long past his prime from playing it. It 
is not an old man’s game, and yet old men 
can play it. It does not tax reserves of strength 
that leave the player weak and worn. Instead 
it tends to keep him fit, to help stave off the 
day when he must leave his work and cease 
the activities that go so far toward making 
life worth living. 











WHAT THE CITIZENS OF 
WAUKEGAN LEARNED 


A Lesson Which All American Communities Could Apply to the Settle- 


ment of Lawless Strikes and the Defeat of Bolshevism. 


It Is This: 


“The One Big Union in This Country Is the American People, and They 
Can Beat Any Other Kind of Organization That Gets in Their Way” 


By GEORGE MacADAM 


»—g“ O-DAY, when there are so many pow- 
erful currents that threaten to wreck 
our democratic institutions, Wauke- 
gan is a name with which every Ameri- 
can should be made familiar. In one 

of the blackest periods of industrial warfare, in a 

period of strikes and violence and rampant radi- 

calism, when both militiamen and regulars 
were maintaining order in many communities, 

Waukegan gave the nation an object lesson 

in civic self-reliance. 

Like many another place, this thriving lake- 
side city of Illinois was a battle-ground for 
Capital and Labor; like many another place, 
the Communists and Internationalists flocked 
to it and preached their doctrines of discontent 
and destruction; like many another place, it 
called on the Governor for troops. Instead of 
troops, it got a message—a challenge to its man- 
hood. And Waukegan found itself. 

Let us see the political philosophy that was 
back of that message that Governor Frank O. 
Lowden sent to Waukegan, and then we can 
get a truer estimate of the importance to the 
nation of Waukegan’s example: 

“Successful self-government in even the smal- 
lest political unit is the only guaranty of success- 
ful self-government in a great country such as 
ours. There are many evidences that this type 
of government is breaking down in America. 
More and more frequently, the village, the 
town, the city, finds that it cannot maintain 
order without outside help. This is one of the 
gravest symptoms of the times. Whenever a 
town permits the due and orderly processes of 
government to be interrupted by a mob, that 
town 1s no longer an asset, but becomes a liability 
of the republic. For, multiply that town by a 
sufficient number and you have a situation in 
which only the Army can rule. And no self- 


governing country was ever yet ruled successfully 
by force of arms. The primary duty of every 
political division, no matter how small, :is to 
keep its own house in order. Men are too 
prone, in these days, when disorder threat- 
ens, to call for soldiers. Soldiers will always 
be needed and must be used, if they are the only 
means to maintain the law. For, at whatever 
cost, the law must remain supreme. In every 
nation, there must be someone or something 
supreme, to whom or to which all must yield 
obedience. In an empire, it is the emperor. 
In a kingdom, it is the king. Ina republic, the 
only majesty is the majesty of the law. Who- 
ever does violence to the law is laying profane 
hands upon the sovereignty of the people. 
Let it be remembered, however, that every time 
outside force, in any community, is employed, 
it 1s a confession of weakness in the foundations, 
in fact, of our institutions. The municipality 
must learn to govern itself when lawlessness 
appears. Its chamber of commerce and other 
Civic organization, instead of meeting to pass 
resolutions calling for troops, should organize 
themselves into defensive forces and offer their 
services to the peace officers of their city to 
uphold the law.” 

I have said that it was in one of the blackest 
periods of industrial warfare that Waukegan 
faced its duty. The call came toward the end 
of September of last year. Let us remember 
that background that seemed all but encom- 
passing—the political and industrial disorder 
and disintegration, the anarchy and Bolshe- 
vism of Europe; and then let us recall the many 
evidences we had had of aggressive Bolshevism 
here in America, the many evidences that the 
powerful, wide-spread Labor unions were being 
“bored from within” by aggressive radicalism. 
To what extent were they honey-combed? 
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September gave us that alarming answer—the 
Boston police strike. Three fourths of the 


* men whose sworn duty it was to protect that 


great city from the ever-present forces of dis- 
order, struck, deserted their posts, because they 
were prohibited from affiliating with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Despite the law- 
lessness that ensued, organized Labor showed 
its sympathy for the striking policemen: the 
Boston Labor unions actually threatened a gen- 
eral strike, and the men in the city fire depart- 
ment talked strike. For some days the possi- 
bility of stagnation and hunger and a general 
conflagration hung over Boston. And _ in 
thirty-seven cities, representing all parts of the 
nation, there already had been formed police- 
men’s unions that were affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor! That fact suddenly 
assumed portentous significance. 

Then came the great steel strike, engineered 
by W. Z. Foster, the ultra-radical, with mobs 
and violence in many of the steel centres of the 
country; then the rabble of disorder seized 
Omaha for a night, stormed the court house, 
gutted it with fire, and tried to hang the city’s 
mayor; serious race riots in Arkansas that took 
a death toll of more than a score; a longshore- 


men’s strike that tied up the port of New York, 


followed by a teamsters’ strike that menaced 
the railway terminals; and then, overlooking 
many other strikes that only seemed small 
because they were dwarfed by the others, the 
great coal strike which, like the steel strike, 
brought many widely scattered parts of the 
country into the maelstrom of industrial strife. 

The outstanding feature of all this turmoil, 
the feature that filled many citizens with fore- 
bodings, was that the radicals seemed to be 
in the saddle, spurring the workers not only to 
conflict with their employers, but to conflict 
with our form of government. Wherever un- 
rest promised a fertile field for his labors, there 
was the propagandist. “Red literature” was 
circulated among the strikers; tons of it was 
seized in a raid at Gary; it was circulated among 
the Negroes. The “Reds” were capitalizing 
every spirit of unrest in the country. “It is 
social revolution downward—nothing else,” 
the National Security League warned. 

It was during this period that there occurred 
a thing that, | believe, was without precedent 
in the history of this nation. The Secretary 
of War telegraphed to the governor of every 
State that in the event of any civil disorder 
which he found himself unable to control, the 
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governor should communicate directly with the 
commanding general of the department in 
which his state lies; and the Secretary of War 
correspondingly telegraphed to every de- 
partment commander to respond _ instantly 
with the aid of the Federal troops to any call 
from a governor who found himself unable, 
with the means at his disposal, to suppress dis- 
order and to enforce the local laws. 

Within the space of four weeks, Nebraska, 
Indiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee were com- 
pelled to call on the aid of Federal troops. 
regulars were also brought to New York 
during the longshoremen’s strike. Massa- 
chusetts had to call on its state troops to stop 
the reign of lawlessness in Boston that re- 
sulted from the police strike. State troops 
were called for duty in other commonwealths. 

And now let us go back to two sentences of 
Governor Lowden’s: 


Whenever a town permits the due and orderly 
processes of government to be interrupted by a mob, 
that town is no longer an asset, but becomes a 
liability of the republic. For, multiply that town 
by a sufficient number and you have a situation in 
which only the Army can rule. 


During that period last fall when “liability” 
communities were multiplying so rapidly, 
many of us believed that we were about to face 
“a situation in which only the Army can rule.” 
We did a little anxious speculating: Would 
the Army stand true to the old order, or would 
it show the infection of Bolshevism? It was in 
this crisis that Waukegan started to add itself 
to the list of “liability’’ communities, and then 
right-about-faced, and proved itself a sterling 
asset. 

Waukegan is a manufacturing steel centre. 
When the big strike broke last September, the 
workers in the steel mills at Waukegan fell in 
line. In the early stages of the strike, news- 
paper despatches covering what is known as 
the “Chicago district,” which includes Wauke- 
gan, Joliet, and South Chicago in Illinois, 
and East Chicago, Indiana Harbor, and 
Gary in Indiana, spoke of Waukegan as “the 
most dangerous spot among the steel centres.” 
One reason for this was the nearness of Mil- 
waukee, a city that harbors numerous radicals; 
and many of these seized upon the turmoil of 
the strike as an opportunity to do zealous mis- 
sionary work. 

Almost immediately after the strike broke, 
with the first gathering of mobs and the 
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jeering and stoning of. workmen who wanted 
to continue working, Sheriff Green of Lake 
County, in which Waukegan is _ located, 
telegraphed Governor Lowden for troops. 
The governor sent the adjutant-general of 
the state, Brig.-Gen. Frank S. Dickson, to 
look over the situation. Needless to say, 
General Dickson was familiar with the Gover- 
nor’s views as to the initial responsibility not 
only of the local civil authorities but also of the 
individual citizens resident in the community, 
for the maintenance of local civil government, 
particularly as it is affected by the local en- 
forcement of law and order. General Dickson 
surveyed conditions in Waukegan, and con- 
cluded that there was no emergency that justi- 
fied the community leaning on the state. 


In a talk with the Sheriff, he found that of-. 


ficial willing to try to handle the situation, 
but, like the majority of local peace officers, 
not quite clear as to either his powers or the 
proper procedure. The General suggested that 
the Sheriff swear in a sufficient number of depu- 
ties to enable him, as the chief peace officer of 
the county, to preserve law and order. The 
Sheriff agreed, but showed a disposition to go 
into the rural townships of his county, away 
from the city of Waukegan, to secure his 
deputies. 

To this General Dickson demurred: ‘‘ The 
problem is one for the citizens of Waukegan. 
The trouble is within their city limits, and it 
is their homes and property interests that are 
at stake. You should call upon responsible 
business and professional men of Waukegan to 
serve as deputies.” 

The reply was the one that General Dickson 
was accustomed to. “‘ The business and pro- 
fessional men won’t want to serve. A good 
many of them will refuse straight out. They’ll 
tell me that if they serve it will hurt their 
business.” 

“That attitude of theirs is the very reason 
why they should be called upon: in an experi- 
ence covering more than twenty-two years | 
have found it characteristic that when in a 
local community the question of supremacy of 
the law and the preservation of law and order 
is involved, the business man is inclined to 
play both ends against the middle, usually 
meeting the peace officer at the front door of 
his establishment with words of commendation 
and the disorderly element at the rear door 
- with expressions of sympathy, and between 
the two the general public, whose rights must 
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always be paramount, usually gets it ‘where 
the chicken gets the ax.’” 

The Sheriff accepted this theory. He depu- 
tized a number of business men, some serving 
with great reluctance and therefore with ques- 
tionable effect. Jeering mobs continued to 
gather at the danger points; morning and 
evening, strike pickets packed the street cars 
to the running boards to crowd out men who 
desired to get to the plants; on one or two 
occasions a clash between great crowds of 
strike sympathizers and several scores of police 
and special deputies was narrowly averted. 
For five or six days the peace of Waukegan 
hung in the balance. Then, at the evening 
hour, a mob of from 2,500 to 3,000 men and 
women massed along the public highway front- 
ing one of the great steel plants, to greet in 
strikers’ fashion the men coming from their 
work. An official of the company, who had 
been made a special deputy sheriff, coming out 
of the plant in his car, momentarily lost con- 
trol of it and ran into the crowd. Rocks began 
to fly. In the excitement, the official fired his 
revolver. “Hang him! Kill him!” the crowd 
yelled. The man narrowly escaped with his 
life. 

That same night Governor Lowden received 
telephone calls from the Sheriff, from the Mayor 
of Waukegan, from the Police Commissioner, 
and from the Circuit Judge of the District, 
and they all voiced insistent demand for the 
immediate despatch of troops. 

The Governor again sent General Dickson 
to Waukegan, with explicit directions what to 
say and do and with power to act. Upon 
reaching Waukegan, the General discovered 
that neither enough deputies had been put 
on nor had they been organized in an effective 
way. It was also at once impressed upon the 
Sheriff that when there is disorder because of a 
strike, no one in any way connected with either 
side of the controversy should be clothed with 
police power; that the strength of the consti- 
tuted authorities and those called to their aid 
in the preservation of law and order lies not 
only in the law but in the entirely fair and 
impartial relation which these officers bear to 
the controversy and the clearness with which 
they maintain that position of fairness and 
impartiality; and that no matter how fair a 
man connected with either side may try to be 
when clothed with police power, even though 
he is not unconsciously swerved from an atti- 
tude of strict impartiality, his inclusion as a 
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peace officer furnishes an element of irritation 
which is both undesirable and unnecessary. 
The Sheriff immediately relieved from duty 
all deputies who were even remotely connected 
with the steel industry. 

Soon after this second arrival in Waukegan, 
General Dickson found that the Chamber of 
Commerce was holding a special meeting, the 
purpose of which was to pass a resolution con- 
demning the Sheriff for calling upon business 
and professional men to preserve law and order, 
and demanding the immediate despatch of 
troops. The General invited himself to this 
meeting. The hall was crowded and the argu- 
ment was practically all one way: Before the 
resolution was put to the vote, the Circuit Judge 
asked the General if he desired to address the 
meeting. 

The General accepted, that being his object 
in going to the meeting, and spoke something 
as follows: 


Governor Lowden is determined that law and 
order shall be preserved in Waukegan and every 
other section of the state, but that there shall first be 
brought to the citizenship of the community a full 
realization of its own duty and responsibility. If 
the members of this Chamber of Commerce, com- 
posed as it is of the leading business and professional 
men of this thriving city, representing as they do 
the best thought, industrially, socially, economically, 
in the community, are ready to admit to the rest of 
the state that civil government is a failure and has 
broken down in Waukegan, then pass this resolution 
and, under the instructions of the Governor, I will 
immediately bring troops. If you are ready to ad- 
mit that in this thriving city in which not only your 
property and business interests but your homes and 
families are situated, government under the law has 
ceased to function, that law and order have abdi- 
cated, then pass this resolution as an open acknowl- 
edgment of that situation, and the Governor will 
step in and protect you from yourselves. 

But before doing this you should realize what 
you are doing. You should realize that this nation 
rests upon the efficiency of local civil government; 
that a democracy exists because the individuals com- 
posing it give up certain of their rights as individuals, 
in order that community and state and national 
government may be erected. The individual citi- 
zen gives up a certain portion of his property each 
year, the result of his toil, manual or mental, in the 
shape of taxes, to the end that the greater portion 
which he retains may be the more efficiently admin- 
istered and properly protected. That is illustrative 
of the price that the individual pays for government. 
No individual citizen may enjoy the blessings and 
Opportunities of government under the law, and es- 
Cape his share of responsibility for the maintenance 
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of that government under which he enjoys his bless- 
ings or is afforded his opportunities. 

And do not forget that if it becomes necessary 
to bring troops, the Governor must bring the busi- 
ness and professional men from other sections of the 
state where civil government has not broken down. 
If this is done | would be curious, if possible, to see 
the conscience of any one of you members of this 
Chamber of Commerce as you walk from your car in 
the morning into your place of business, passing a 
man in uniform and with a rifle, patrolling your 
streets—a soldier brought from his business or pro- 
fession in some other section of the state to make it 
possible for your wife to leave your home and reach 
your store without danger of assault, or for your 
children with books in strap to leave your home and 
traverse the streets to the city schools without fear 
of attack, there to learn the duties and opportunities 
and responsibilities and blessings of citizenship in a 
government of law and order founded upon the con- 
stitution of the United States and of the state of 
Illinois. 

If troops are brought it will palsy the hands of 
civil government for years to come, or so long as the 
memory of the present inhabitants endures: each 
potential law breaker in the future would say that 
they ran it over the local authorities in the steel 
strike and got away with it and could do it again in 
any other lawlessness they might contemplate. 
If, on the other hand, the law-abiding citizenship of 
Waukegan takes a firm and impartial stand for the 
preservation of law and order, and serves notice on 
each and every element involved in local differences 
that the right of the community to orderly govern- 
ment is paramount, and that neither side, regardless 
of their individual differences, can use the peace and 
quiet guaranteed by the law to that community, as a 
football for a mob—if you do this, gentlemen, you 
will not only adequately take care of your present 
difficulty but you will have strengthened the hands 
of civil government in this city for years to come. 


At the conclusion of the General’s remarks, 
the president of the Chamber of Commerce 
stated that he desired to apologize to the 
membership; that he, in common with others, 
had held the belief that there was a band of 
soldiers standing around somewhere in the 
state with nothing else to do; but that he now 
realized that this problem was initially their 
own problem; the affected community was their 
community; their best interests, their property 
interests, social interests, home interests, were 
all centred in this community; and that for one 
he proposed to go the limit in discharging his 
full responsibility. 

This sentiment was joined in by every mem- 
ber present; the original resolution was unani- 
mously tabled and another resolution was im- 
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mediately passed, commending the Sheriff for 
his action and pledging him their full support. 
There was another conference with the Sher- 
iff. And that night a meeting of the special 
deputy sheriffs was called, at which the force at 
the disposal of the Sheriff was thoroughly or- 
ganized, each man being advised where he was 
to be, what he was to do, and what were his 
powers and responsibilities. This had two 
effects: not only did it strengthen the morale 
of the special deputies by giving them a sense of 


cohesion, but it also had a psychological effect . 


upon the potential law-breaker for he intui- 
tively saw that in some way order had come 
out of chaos. 

General Dickson returned to Chicago. The 
following day the Sheriff telephoned him that so 
magnificent had been the response of the busi- 
ness and professional men to this new thought 
of their responsibility, that he then had 450 
volunteer deputies. The next day the Sheriff 
again telephoned. His message was that he 
could secure three or four times as many vol- 
unteers but that he felt he did not need addi- 
tional men. 

For the remaining three months and two 
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weeks of that steel strike there was not a shot 
fired, a rock thrown, in the city of Waukegan. 

That is the way the citizens of Waukegan 
met the lawless threat of a union “local.” 
It is a much-needed reminder of a graphic 
truth. This truth is that the “one big union” 
in this country is the American people. Before 
the united resolution of that one big union, 
before its majesty and power, all the lesser 
unions—all the organizations of class greed or 
hate—retreat, disintegrate. The American 
people have only to realize their own might 
and all the threats of disorder will cease. 

Why did Waukegan have this primary 
school lesson in civics taught it by the Gover- 
nor of Illinois, through the mouth of his Adju- 
tant-General? Where were the school teachers, 
that it had not been taught to every school 
child? Where were the college professors? 
And where was the hard common sense of the 
business men? 

It is time that the American people be- 
thought themselves of their heritage of cour- 
age, self-reliance, and ideal of self-government. 
What Waukegan learned, the country should 
remember. 


LENDING MONEY TO CHINA 


How Japan, Great Britain, France, and America Decided to Form 


The Consortium That is to Advance Capital to China. 


How 


Japan is Placed in the Question of Chinese Loans. The Necessity 
for an Explanation as to What Arrangements Have Been Made 


By SYDNEY GREENBIE 


HE Open Shop in_ international 
finance is now a thing of the past; 
at least so far as China goes. On 
May 11th, exactly eighteen months 
after the signing of the armistice, 
Japan formally declared her willingness to 
enter the new Consortium. For the past year 
Great Britain, France, and America have been 
ready to act in consort in the matter of loans 
to China, but Japan insisted on certain reser- 
vations which the others were not ready to 
grant. Japan claims that the powers yielded 
and the powers claim that Japan gave way. 
But to us it is evident that no nation is to-day 
sufficiently powerful and self-contained to be 
able to stand apart from the rest of them. 





The closed shop in international finance has 
come to stay. And that union of world bank- 
ers is to be known as the Consortium. 

The historian of the future may be able to 
link the World War in Europe with the greater 
war in Asia by tracing the story of the Consor- 
tium, or if there is to be no such war in Asia, 
he may be able to regard this consortium as 
the bridge from East to West. For though 
coéperation between the powers in China has 
been known before and a consortium was first 
proposed in 1909 which aimed to include Russia 
Japan, Germany, France, England, and America 
it was not till the termination of the war that 
its possibility became tangible. Secretary 
Knox’s proposal for the neutralization and 
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internationalization of the Manchurian railway 
system was met with a cold No. Shortly 
afterward Japan made an agreement with Russia 
which completely frustrated Knox’s proposals. 
When in 1913, President Wilson took the 
matter in hand, he refused to become a party 
to a scheme which, in his estimation, instead 
of working for the rehabilitation of China, 
bound her with Lilliputian security. And the 
poor sleepy Gulliver of the East became more 
and more helpless. For the plan had no pro- 
visions against the pernicious practice of marry- 
ing China to one power after another with 
concessions without giving any guarantee of 
the preservation of her dower rights—freedom 
in her industrial and political affairs. 

Though ready to unite with Russia, who was 
her “natural” enemy, for the sake of keeping 
the other powers out of Manchuria, Japan was 
anxious to come out of the situation with 
face. Her plea then was the identical plea 
that just recently kept the consummation of 
the Consortium in abeyance. It was the plea 
of special interests through propinquity. In 
justification of this position Japan has an- 
nexed Korea and encroached upon Manchuria 
and eastern Inner Mongolia virtually to the 
point of annexation. Japan is a nation true 
to her word, but loose in her wordings. Guar- 
anteeing the Open Door in these regions, she 
has made entrance of no advantage. But 
ill-content with penetration of these regions, 
she has, by means of the various railroads there, 
sought to divert the course of Chinese trade 
from Shanghai, away through Manchuria and 
Korea to Japan. In this there is nothing 
intrinsically wrong. But what with the en- 
ormous investments in development schemes, 
it is idle to expect that Japan would relinquish 
to any consortium scheme all these advantages. 

It is therefore necessary, before the thought 
behind the new Consortium can be grasped, 
to review the activities in China since the fail- 
ure of the first. First came the war. Japan 
immediately declared her intention of carrying 
out the terms of the Alliance with Great Britain 
and captured Kiaochau from Germany. Im- 
mediately afterward, without consulting Great 
Britain as called for in the Treaty, she issued 
the famous Twenty-one Demands on China, 
Group V of which alone, had they been ac- 
cepted, would have made a vassal state of 
China. These were completely kept from 
Britain and, when they finally leaked out, were 
vociferously denied. It did not at all please 
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Downing Street, but there was too much to 
do in Europe. 

America was viewing all this with no little 
apprehension. When, after she entered the 
war, in order to restate her attitude on the 
Open Door policy in China, the Lansing- 
Ishii Agreement was “arrived at,’’ Japan’s 
special interests in China were again recognized. 
In 1918, however, Japan a second time made 
an arragement with China without consulting 
her ally, Great Britain. This time it was the 
Sino-Japanese Military Agreement. This time 
it was fear of the German prisoners let loose 
by the Russians that endangered Japan’s 
existence, and in consequence Japan made 
certain arrangements with China, whereby 
China was to put her army under Japanese 
officers, etc., the text of which has never been 
published. But it was definitely understood 
that the agreement would terminate with the 
end of the war. It is still in force and still a 
secret. 

Furthermore, since 1917, Japan has lent 
China about 281,543,762 yen privately, for 
political and industrial purposes, for reorganiza- 
tion, railway construction, ammunition, canal 
improvements, flood relief, wireless, forestry, 
war participation, and other ends, according 
to Millard’s Review for April. 

As though this were not enough, when the 
success of Germany on the western front was 
at its height, Count Terauchi, Prime Minister 
and arch-plotter in China, came out with a 
statement, published by Mr. Gregory Mason of 
the Outlook, to the effect that it was not un- 
likely that some understanding, if not alliance, 
might be made between Japan and Germany. 

These things must be recalled in considera- 
tion of the new Consortium. I state them 
not to condemn Japan, but to delve into the 
psychology of the powers who, at the Peace 
Conference at Versailles, came to the conclusion 
that the only solution for the situation in the 
Far East was a codperative scheme. They 
must be borne in mind in order to understand 
why Japan withheld from concurring, and 
finally yielded. 


THE BASIS FOR THE NEW CONSORTIUM 


T WAS at the suggestion of our Government 
that consideration was given to the new 
Consortium. Doubtless, the above incidents 
have had much to do with a change of policy 
on the part of the Wilson Administration. In 
substance, the plans on which the new Con- 
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sortium is based were hardly different from the 
old. They call for the pooling of all such 
interests of the several powers in China as had 
not been already developed separately, in a 
“full and free partnership.” In this way it 
was hoped that future spheres of influence 
would be eliminated, jealousies between the 
powers would be done away with, and China 
would be prevented from pitting one against 
the other for her own selfish ends. The “her” 
must be understood to refer to the militarists 
who are ever ready to sell out to the highest 
bidder. 

The guarantees given to China were to the 
effect that under no circumstances would the 
Consortium undertake such private enter- 
prises as banking, manufacturing, or commerce, 
but would devote itself entirely to the construc- 
tion of railroads, the laying of highways, and 
the reorganization of China’s currency. The 
Consortium was to make loans to the Central 
or Provincial Government only, but as a con- 
dition of their advancement, peace between 
the North and South was to be established. 
That could only be a persuasive measure. 
The Consortium was not to interfere in the 
domestic affairs of China. 

The loans were to be made by groups of 
bankers in the four countries, but none could 
be made without the approval of their govern- 
ments. The conditions were evidently so 
attractive that, from the five American banks 
who at first took an interest, the number grew 
to where to-day there are 37, and the Japanese 
bankers now number 18. The British and 
‘French groups are, for some unknown reason, 
not yet publicly numbered. And according 
to published accounts, the British, French, 
and American groups found their governments 
ready to back them, but the Japanese Govern- 
ment asked that Manchuria and Mongolia 
be excluded from the influence of the Consor- 
tium. It might here be stated that, though 
private firms in Japan seemed ready and willing 
to enter, so handicapped are they either by 
subsidy or law, that in international affairs 
the wishes of their government are supreme. 
Hence the Consortium came to a deadlock. 
In other words, Japan was quite willing to 
get her 25 per cent. share of loans on projects 
in China over which her special interests and 
propinquity did not call for more direct action, 
but she could not agree to the sharing of her 
possessions with the others. 

Recognizing that such a situation was ab- 


solutely untenable, the three powers decided 
to dispatch a special mission to the Orient 
to study the problem on the ground. And in 
consequence Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, of the 
J. P. Morgan Co., was selected to represent 
them. Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip also went in 
the party. It was only then that any special 
attention was focused on this tremendous 
undertaking. It was obvious from cabled 
reports that there was considerable team-work 
here, that some one would have to concentrate 
on bringing Japan round to a realization of 
the urgency of her entry, and another would 
have to keep Japan interested while oil was 
being poured on the troubled waters in China. 
Why Mr. Vanderlip remained in Japan while 
Mr. Lamont went on to China is a mystery 
in personalities. 

In Japan the party was received by two of 
the most prominent financial magnates—one, 
Governor Junnosuke Inouye of the Bank of 
Japan, the other, Baron Shibusawa, popularly 
known as the “Schwab of Japan.” A confer- 
ence was organized. The financiers met at 
the Bankers’ Club in Tokio on April 20th. 
There it was decided to discuss such questions 
as Japanese immigration, investment in China 
conjointly, the Shantung situation, the invas- 
ion of Siberia, and the submarine. cables. 
What many of these had to do with the Con- 
sortium is somewhat problematical. All the 
world got as to the decisions arrived at was 
the fact that views were exchanged in a 
friendly manner. But of this more anon. 


PRESSURE ON JAPAN 


OMETHING more effective than an 

exchange of views had, however, taken 
place. The several governments concerned 
had in the meantime done some meddling 
on their own. Letters and messages passed 
among them which left Japan definitely to 
understand that she and she alone would lose 
by withholding. The pressure was in no un- 
certain terms, though never a word has leaked 
out, and though, when Mr. Lamont left for 
China, Japan still held out for her reservations, 
there were conditions and circumstances at 
work which she did not dare to ignore. 

First and foremost among these was the 
financial slump in Japan which has more than 
perplexed the Island Empire. Second, in 
consequence of the first, was the financial 
stringency in Manchuria and the eagerness 
of the owners of the South Manchurian Rail- 
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way for a loan which could not be floated in 
Japan and which was sought in America. 
Third, as either cause or effect, was the situa- 
tion in China. China, on account of Japan’s 
courtship of the Peking militarists and the 
rape of Shantung, had instituted a boycott 
of. Japanese goods the bitterness and force of 
which Japan has learned to respect. These 
circumstances alone might have been enough 
to drive a nation to desperation; but a sensitive 
nation like Japan would suffer these things a 
thousand times over in silence. One thing 
Japan cannot stand—and that is the distrust 
of the world. 

And the Lamont party found from the mo- 
ment it left Nagasaki for China until the 
moment it set foot again in Shimonoseki on 
its return that there was not a white man nor 
a yellow man who had a good word to say for 
Japan. Japan was an isolated country socially, 
isolated a thousand times more definitely than 
she is geographically. And the good sense 
of the Japanese has brought them to a realiza- 
tion that that does not pay. Japan wants 
the good will of the world, and she wants it 
sorely. 

When Mr. Lamont arrived in China he did 
not find the same atmosphere as he had found 
in Japan. The fact that he had been in Japan 
first added to the suspicions of the Chinese. 
They had many things to ponder over and be 
suspicious about. China remembered the pro- 
cesses of Westernization which she had had to 
answer with the Boxer Uprising in 1900. But 
China has never forgotten the return of the 
Boxer Indemnity by the United States. 

In Peking some students threatened to stone 
the hotel in which Mr. Lamont stopped. A 
few came as special representatives of the stu- 
dent body, according to one report, and quiz- 


“zed Mr. Lamont for two hours. They left 


apparently satisfied. Their strong plea was 
that no loans be made to the Government until 
peace between Northand South wasestablished. 

The press of China and the people of China 
weredivided. Some of the Japanese, whoowned 
papers in China, sought to alienate the sym- 
pathy of the Chinese for America; some tried 
other tactics. The Chinese militarists in Peking 
who had tasted of the flesh-pots of Nippon 
were not over anxious to put themselves on a 
diet. Chinese patriots saw in the new Con- 
sortium a rope of a different fibre. The Con- 
sortium party found itself double-crossed by 
obvious agencies. 
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In a measure this was justified all the way 
round, for the undertaking was shrouded in 
secrecy on many points which could not but 
discredit it in the eyes of many. Perhaps this 
was unavoidable, but it was none the less 
natural that China should be wary. In her 
own sort of way, China was taking inventory. 
The last loan of $125,000,000 only arrived in 
China as $104,851,840 after deductions for 
underwriting had been paid. And before the 
sum could be paid off, it will have cost China 
$235,768,105 by way of interest and commis- 
sions. And China knew that only a small part 
of this tremendous sum had gone into actual 
constructive work. 


CHINA’S NEEDS 


ET China needs assistance. Railroads are 

the world’s salvation and China’s need. 
But for lack of railroads, China would to-day 
be the most powerful nation on earth—finan- 
cially and politically. And the fact that her 
railroads areshort while those of other countries 
are long makes of her a prey to those tentacles 
of trade against which she is helpless. China 
has to-day only about 6,500 miles of railroad: 
she needs 100,000. She who built the rambling 
walls has still only footpaths. She needs 
100,000 miles of highway. Her canals, whicha 
thousand years ago kept the country open to 
trade and partially free from famine, have 
fallen into disrepair. She needs telegraphs, 
telephones, wireless. If only the money she 
borrowed went into such enterprises China 
would repay the world a thousand fold. 

It was therefore natural that China should 
be suspicious, and likewise natural that she 
should be willing to be convinced. What 
young China wanted most was definite and 
outspoken assurance that her integrity as a 
nation would not be jeopardized. 

The leading Chinese newspapers expressed 
their gratitude at repeated assurances of due 
respect being given to Chinese public opinion 
and promises to refrain from interfering in 
her internal affairs. But others, like the China 
Times, said: “The British plan to control our 
railroads jointly, and the American plan is to 
monopolize our industries jointly, while the 
Japanese plan to monopolize all our railroads, 
mines, forestry, and industries. Any one of 
these plans will put our destiny in their hands.” 
It also declared: “ Although it has been reported 
that Japan will make certain compromises, 
it is hard to say to what extent these will go.” 
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To this Mr. Lamont said: “It now remains 
for the Japanese Government formally to con- 
firm this desire [of her bankers to join]. If 
they fail to do so and if Japan remains outside 
the Consortium, | should think that Japan 
might prove to be the chief loser.”” He next 
made it clear to China that she would first have 
to establish peace if she is to be helped. Aside 
from the reorganization of the currency, the 
Consortium is going to see to it that a suffici- 
ently safe audit system is established, so that 
it will be sure that all loan expenditures go as 
far asthey should into the properties themselves. 
Further, the Chinese Government, in order 
to save some cash, refused to pay on certain 
bearer bonds which had come back rather cur- 
iously. These were formerly German property 
bonds on the Hukuan Railway loan which 
Germany had evidently sold off before the war. 
They had now come back by way of England 
and America. The Chinese Government 
wanted proof of transference on bearer bonds. 
Mr. Lamont pointed out to them «that this 
action would totally discredit them and that 


the ability to secure further investments would - 


be very slim unless these were redeemed. And 
for the time being, these matters are hanging 
fire. Not until the Consortium is finally con- 
cluded at a conference to be held in New York 
September 20th next will the actual details be 
known. Mr. Lamont then returned to Japan. 


MR. LAMONT’S STATEMENT 


HEN it became known that the Japanese 

Government had finally given its consent. 
In Japan, opinion ranged from imperialistic 
chauvinism to liberal recognition of the Con- 
sortium as a way out of the mess. On May 
11th, things came to a head. Mr. Lamont 
stated on his return to America that “the fact 
that Japan has come into the Consortium for 
China without reservations should be made 
clear. The agreement that the Japanese 
banking group with the approval of its govern- 
ment, signed at Tokio, leaves nothing to be 
desired on this point; but in Japan, while there 
was perfect readiness by all authorities to an- 
nounce that an understanding had been reached, 
there seemed to be some reluctance to make 
public any statement that the Japanese Govern- 
ment had withdrawn its reservations as to 
Manchuria and Mongolia. It is only fair, 
therefore, that every member of the American 
banking group and American investors gen- 
erally should clearly understand the facts.” 
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Still Viscount Uchida, the Foreign Minister, 
insisted: “While other powers can afford to 
regard the new Consortium solely as a business 
matter Japan is otherwise situated, since her 
vital national interests, such as national defence 
and economic existence, are apt to be involved 
in enterprises near her border. When the 
three other governments expressly declared 
to Japan that they not only did not contemplate 
acts inimical to her vital interests but were 
ready to give assurance sufficiently safeguard- 
ing them, the Japanese Government decided 
to confirm the Paris agreement.” What 
Japan expected the powers to say other than 
just that is a matter for diplomats to play with. 
To the common person this statement is abso- 
lutely meaningless. It is a generalization 
which leaves the door open for Japan to object 
to loans for any work which she feels will 
jeopardize her national life or vitally affect 
her “sovereignty.” Any railroad scheme which 
might become a competitor by diverting freight 
from Manchurian lines owned by Japan would 
be a menace to Japan’s sovereignty. 

For instance, it seems understood that among 
these vital interests are certain loans to Chinese 
capitalists and corporations. And doubtless 
Japan would right now much rather have the 
millions sunk in China in her own hands. But 
if these are recognized, what guarantee is there 
that even under the nose of the Consortium 
further “loans” will not be made? 

Is it likely that Japan will relinquish her 
hold on the South Manchurian Railroad, which 
in her opinion is of strategic importance? 
If the Consortium is to have no say in such 
vested interests, secured before its conclusion, 
how is it going to secure itself against these 
very interests being used as a means of break- 
ing up the unity of the codperative enterprises? 
How is so sweeping a clause going to be kept 
within bounds? If Japan is left in full control 
of the Manchurian railways, if the Consortium 
has not really dissolved the Sino-Japanese 
Military Agreement, if Japan is to control the 
German-built railways in Shantung, how fs 
the. Consortium going to better things in the 
Far East? There is altogether too much silence 
on many points in the Consortium project for 
the world to have any real assurance. 

It will be remembered that when the con- 
ference of bankers met in Tokio they exchanged 
views in a friendly manner on other matters 
than those of the Consortium—on Japanese 
emigration, Shantung, Siberia. Secret di- 
































plomacy having been discredited, it seems that 
bankers have themselves broken into diplo- 
macy. Of course, individuals have a perfect 
right to discuss whatever matters they like, 
but this conference in Tokio was not merely 
an aggregation of individuals. Inasmuch as 
the governments are to back them up in their 
ventures, have we no right to know what they 
gave and what they received at these confer- 
ences? Yet not a word has come out as to 
what understandings were arrived at. Is. the 
Consortium involved in any way in the ques- 
tion of Japanese emigration? Does it recog- 
nize that shutting the door to Japan in America 
means opening it in Manchuria? If it does 
not, has Japan no right to expand in that direc- 
tion? We think she has, and indeed her self- 
justification is a very laudable one, one with 
which the entire world would sympathize— 
if only Japan went at it in the right way. 


JAPAN’S SITUATION 


UT Japan’s claim in that direction is some- 
what equivocal. Japanese are not mi- 
grating to Manchuria excessively. Only some 
400,000 have gone west altogether. In all, 
Japan has lost through emigration only about 
1,200,000 people since the restoration. On 
the other hand it does not seem to occur to 
Japan that the argument of rapid increase 
of population—some 700,000 a year—is the 
worst argument against herself she could use. 
Civilization tends everywhere to the limitation 
of the birth-rate. It is visible in Japan too. 
But even with her present increase, Japan 
still has the whole of Hokkaido which is virt- 
ually unpopulated—containing a million anda 
half of people. The reason for all this is that 
the Japanese do not like to leave their coun- 
try except for a short time. They are not good 
colonists. They cannot now compete with the 
Chinese and Koreans as such. Industrializa- 
tion alone can save Japan. This she is trying 
to achieve by excluding Chinese and Koreans 
from Japan exactly as California would have 
us do. And Japanese are as much averse to 
the intermarriage of Japanese with even the 
best class of white men as we are of the re- 
verse situation. Perhaps even more so. 
How is the Consortium going to solve this 
problem? It may pave the way. If Japan 
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is to join with other countries in the full and 
free development of China codperatively, then 
she will doubtless gain by virtue of propinquity 
the advantages of cheaper products for her 
factories. But a self-dependent China is not 
likely to be as cheap a source of raw materials 
as a weak and wobbly China. 
In the very wake of the visit of Mr. Lamont 
to China there has come a change in the politi- 
cal situation in China which indicates that the 
old forces are still at work. The Prime Min- 
ister, General Chin Yung-Peng, who has been 
staunch in his opposition to negotiations with 
Japan on the Shantung question, has been 
granted a “leave of absence” and Admiral 
Sah has become Acting Prime Minister. Ad- 
miral Sah is regarded as a very weak man and 
fear is entertained that this man will so commit 
himself to some sort of negotiations which will 
be irretrievable. What decisions did the con- 
sortiumists come to which are binding in the 
Shantung issue? Without the absolute re- 
linquishment of Shantung can there be any ti 
hope for a “full and free partnership” in | 
China? ES 
However, if the veil of secrecy with which the : 
Consortium is protected from the public con- 
tinues, if what compromises Japan had to make 
to the three powers and the powers to Japan 
are not revealed, if the Consortium enters upon 
its works hidden behind unknown proposals and 
promises, it can become a serious menace to 
the peace of the world. For the bankers party 
to it have been backed by their governments, 
and will continue to be so protected. Should 
any trickery upset the Consortium, the result 
is obvious. Unless, therefore, we know be- 
forehand where the world stands in the East, 
trickery will be inevitable. The troubles in 
China are the result of the pitting of one 
country against another through secret arrange- 
ments. To remedy that, we should know in what if 
manner those practices have been displaced. 
On the other hand, if all is on the open, and f 
China is really helped to strength and inde- al 
pendence, then the greatest menace which has Hi 
ever faced mankind will have been averted, I 
and China, a country with th® oldest culture HW 
in the world, will be won back to civilization. 
This would be the first example of international 
good sense and generosity known to history. 













































HOW EUROPE VIEWS 


OUR CAMPAIGN PROSPECTS 


“Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 


By LOTHROP STODDARD 


HE unprecedented prominence 

which America has assumed in the 

eyes of the world ever since our entry 

into the Great War makes it a fore- 

gone conclusion that any event of 
major importance to the American people will 
attract general notice abroad. It is. therefore 
not surprising to find the progress of our 
Presidential campaign extensively treated in 
the columns of the foreign press. The keen 
interest with which the world views America’s 
future attitude and prospective policies toward 
such matters as the League of Nations, man- 
dates, and European reconstruction lend special 
emphasis to foreign preoccupation with the 
electoral contest upon the outcome of which 
the governance of America during the next four 
years will depend. 

Typical of general comment are the follow- 
ing excerpts from an article by the British pub- 
licist A. F. Whyte, in that leading British 
weekly The New Europe.’ Writing on the eve 
of the Republican Convention at Chicago, 
Mr. Whyte stated: 


For weeks past the [American] newspapers have 
been saying that the choice of the party would have 
‘an epoch-making effect,” that the times were“ crit- 
ical beyond all comparison,” that the Convention 
promised to be “‘exceptionally lively.” In all this we 
hear the press in its wonted tone: to the recorder, of 
events every event is greater than the last. But 
there is a sense in which it is true that America 
has reached the end of one epoch and stands on the 
threshold of another, and that therefore any polit- 
ical choice she may make in the transition period 
is vital. The period of rapid expansion is prac- 
tically over: the exploitation of natural resources 
demands a steadily increasing effort: the incredibly 
swift accumulation of riches and the consequent as- 
cendancy of a mere money power in public life 
are no longer the most striking features in the Amer- 
ican scene: the classic individualism of American 
economic thought is sharply challenged by a rapidly 


growing number of champions of the rights of the 
community: the appearance of the American woman 
in politics and the growth of a strong insurgence in 
the Labor world—all these are factors of change. 
The chief additions made by the war are: first, the 
radical departure from national tradition by the 
American participation in the war on European soil; 
second, the economic and political disturbance due 
to “war psychology ” and to revolutionary conception 
mainly from Russia. American opinion has not yet 
acknowledged the significance of the first and is 
quite in the dark as to the meaning of the second. 
It is certain, however, that the combined effect of 
these forces has been to release great numbers of 
Americans from their old party allegiance and thus 
to introduce a greater degree of uncertainty into the 
political calculations of party managers than has 
been the case for generations. 

The severance of old party ties is not so evident 
a phenomenon in America as it is in Great Britain: 
but it is just as real. There has been no coalition 
to become the melting pot of the parties composing 
it, and therefore the alignment of Republican and 
Democrat remains as it was, though the true cleav- 
age runs across both parties, dividing each of them 
into progressive and- conservative sections. The 
perils of the war did not threaten America closely 
enough to break completely the barriers of party and 
clear the ground for new combinations. Effects 
proceeding from the war, therefore, are not the most 
relevant considerations in this matter. The war 
itself was an external issue tending, in the long run, 
to unite rather than to divide: and out of the war 
no shattering issue has arisen to cleave the nation 
in two. And we must remember that nothing short 
of such an issue as was presented by Lincoln’s nomi- 
nation by the Republicans in 1860 and the conse- 
quent breach of North and South can avail to break 
up American parties. On the present horizon there 
is no sharply defined problem which passionately 
divides men; therefore opinion is excited about per- 
sons and utterly befogged about policies. In such 
conditions the old parties hold the field, demanding 
an empty loyalty and flourishing the tattered ban- 
ners of forgotten times. 

But this evil tends to create its own corrective 
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in the form of insurgent movements which, though 
not powerful enough to establish new parties, leave 
a clear mark on the older parties. It is the mission 
of third parties in America to rise swiftly in revolt 
against economic or political injustice and, having 
struck a blow, to die of starvation. 


Another general article of interest is one by 
the veteran English publicist Dr. E. J. Dillon 
for a French periodical, L’Europe Nouvelle. 
Dr. Dillon considers the present campaign 
the most momentous since that of 1860 which 
sent Abraham Lincoln to the White House. 
He reviews in detail the personalities and pros- 
pects of the various Presidential aspirants, 
and though writing several weeks before the 
Chicago Convention he picked Senator Hard- 
ing as a strong probability. “Senator Hard- 
ing,’ asserted Dr. Dillon, “has up to this mo- 
ment been but little boomed by the press. 
Nevertheless, people ‘in the know’ would not 
be surprised to see him in the end nominated 
at Chicago by the Republican Convention.” 
He then goes on to discuss the possibility of a 
bolt by the radical wing of the Republicans, 
but thinks that, so far as Hoover is concerned, 
such a bolt is very improbable, thus again ac- 
curately forecasting events. “I am firmly con- 
vinced,” says Dr. Dillon, “that he [Hoover] 
is too loyal a citizen to lend himself to such a 
manceuvre.”’ 

“The truth of the matter is,” goes on Dr. 
Dillon, “that neither party possesses among 
its political leaders a truly powerful personality 
capable of welding his party into a solid block. 
If Theodore Roosevelt had lived, he might 
have realized this union, drawn the country 
behind him, and broken the precedent which 
denies a third term to a Presidential aspirant. 
But no one of the politicians who to-day aspire 
to the Presidential chair is his heir. 

“The Democrats, unless favored by some 
unforeseen stroke of luck, have little chance of 
seating one of their number in the White 
House for the next four years. The country is 
tired of them and of their manner of conducting 
foreign affairs; the country really did not de- 
sire them to take office either in 1916 or in 
1912, but at each of these elections Mr. Wilson 
was elected thanks to a split in the Republican 
Party—and what then occurred may happen 
again.” 

Dr. Dillon believes that the keynote of 
American popular feeling at this time is 
“Americanism”. He writes: 


All foreign governments should note and take to 
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heart one of the characteristics of the forthcoming 
election: explicit and complete as may be the party 
programmes, at the heart of all of them will be 
found one common slogan—Americanism. As elec- 
tions approach, party platforms contain many 
lightly made promises which are quickly forgotten. 
Many highly opportune planks which we should 
expect to see adopted by a candidate or a party are 
not found in the platform because they might pro- 
duce a bad effect upon this or that body of voters. 

But to-day there is one indispensable prerequisite 
for a candidate’s success: his profession of ‘‘Ameri- 
canism.” The World War, and, still more, the Ver- 
sailles Peace, the recent fight in the Senate, and the 
disregard which the Mexican Government has shown 
for American lives and property, have moved the 
people of the United States to the depths of the 
national soul. A great nationalistic wave is sweep- 
ing the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
which will sweep away many of the methods of in- 
fluence that foreign governments have hitherto 
possessed on the administration at Washington. 
The enforcement of American rights in the world 
has become the slogan for America, now that the 
struggle for economic independence threatens to be- 
come a question of life and death. From what I 
know of the Presidential candidates, whoever is 
sent to the White House, whether he be a Republican 
as is probable or a Democrat as is possible, | feel 
justified in predicting that his attitude on all mat- 
ters of economic or financial foreign policy will be 
inspired by that nexus of sentiments and principles 
which I have here termed “‘ Americanism.” 


BRITISH COMMENT ON CHICAGO 


N ENGLAND the nomination of Senator 
Harding as the Republican  standard- 
bearer came as an obvious surprise. Neither 
his personality nor his record being known in 
any detail to London circles, British press 
comment was rather non-committal, the gen- 
eral inference being that his nomination repre- 
sented a compromise. The London Express 
stated optimistically that “friendly relations 
with Great Britain will undoubtedly be part of 
Mr. Harding’s policy.” And the Yorkshire 
Post wrote: “There is a better prospect of 
helpful European policy than we could have 
looked for had the choice of the delegates at 
Chicago fallen on a politician holding the opin- 
ions on the subject with which Hiram Johnson 
is credited.” 

It will be noted that both the above editorials 
assumed as a matter of course that Senator 
Harding would be the next President of the 
United States, most English newspapers hold- 
ing a Republican victory in November to be a 
foregone conclusion. In discussing Harding’s 
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nomination, however, a few of the London 
journals raised the question whether this did 
not open the possibility of the election of a 
Democrat to the Presidency. For example, 
the Westminster Gazette wrote: 


It remains to be seen whether in playing for safety 
the Republican Party has compromised what ap- 
peared to be the all but certainty of winning next 
November. The choice of a comparatively un- 
known man is the opportunity of the Democratic 
Party, if they can be so fortunate as to find a man 
who will strike the popular imagination. 

Here is the difficulty, in America as elsewhere. 
Men for whom the public calls are not in sight. 
President Wilson cannot undertake the perilous 
adventure of standing for a third term; Bryan is an 
uncertain quantity with a damaging record of fail- 
ure; Hoover, who in happier circumstances might 
have filled the part, is apparently left stranded be- 
tween the two parties. 

We do not know what man the Democrats may 
have in view to justify their jubilation at the choice 
of what they call a puppet candidate by their op- 
ponents, but never before did their fortunes so de- 
pend on finding one. 


In similar vein the London Star remarked: 


Senator Harding will represent in the United 
States very much what the Coalition Liberals 
represent in this country. He is the instrument, 
we might almost say the tool, of the cleverest 
group of men in American political life, the Repub- 
lican Senators. The Senate is dominated by the 
trusts. 

Senator Harding is a middle-of-the-road Repub- 
lican, and the social reforms, which are as urgent 
in the United States as they are here, will receive 
from him, we fear, neither sympathy nor solution. 


The effect of Senator Harding’s nomination 
upon the future of the League of Nations and 
Anglo-American relations was of course dis- 
cussed. The London Times, referring to a 
statement by its Chicago correspondent that 
the British must be prepared for a thorough 
readjustment of their relations with the 
United States, and that this readjustment 
would not be easy, wrote: 


That depends, in great measure, upon ourselves. 
If we have a straight, clear, and honest policy in 
world-affairs, affirmatively based upon those princi- 
ples which are common to us and Americans, we 
may have tiresome disputes to reach an arrange- 
ment, but there can be no doubt as to the result. 

The vagueness of the Republican platform leaves 
plenty of scope for its favorable interpretation in 
strong and horiest hands. We have much faith 
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in the American conscience, and if we appeal to it 
we must come into court with clean hands. 


Regarding the League of Nations, the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph expressed editorial curi- 
osity as to how Mr. Harding interpreted his 
party’s “ambiguously worded plank.” The 
paper went on to say that it would not be sur- 
prising “if this ambiguity was deliberately 
cultivated on the principle that ‘the least said 
the soonest mended, as it will be much easier 
to abuse Mr. Wilson’s failure than to suggest a 
satisfactory alternative.’ On the other hand, 
the Morning Post, always a stalwart opponent 
of the League, said: “Mr. Harding is a poli- 
tician, not an idealist, and may commend him- 
self to the American people, who show no 
marked liking for being governed by edict from 
Mount Sinai.” And it predicted with satis- 
faction that if the Republicans win, “the 
League will fall to the dusty stage of pious 
resolution.” 

A distinctly eccentric note was struck by 
L. J. Maxse, the well-known editor of the 
National Review, who, in the columns of his 
periodical, asserted with his usual picturesque 
phraseology that Britons were paying alto- 
gether too much attention to the American 
Presidential campaign and that such persons 
would be doing much better to mind their own 
business. Said Mr. Maxse, assuming to speak 
for the bulk of his countrymen: 


If only the Americans could get it into their heads 
that England does not care a brass farthing or a “‘red 
cent” whom they elect as their next President they 
would save themselves an infinity of annoyance. 
Considering that we on this side have not the foggi- 
est idea of the difference between Republicans and 
Democrats, and have never been able to persuade 
any American to explain it, what can it matter to us 
whether Republicans or Democrats carry the day? 
We are fully occupied with the vagaries of our own 
politicians—the Unionist Tweedledees and the,Radi- 
cal Tweedledums—who battle desperately about 
nothing in particular, and convulse the country in 
order that ‘“‘the outs” may replace “the ins” —and 
then pursue the identical policy which they pro- 
nounced to be ruining the country. How can we be 
expected to follow the fortunes of American political 
parties which, in some superficial aspects, resemble 
our own? There may not be that fundamental dif- 
ference between Republicans and Democrats that 
both imagine. We don’t know. We mind our own 
business. 


Senator Harding’s nomination awakened 
in the press of our northern neighbor 
neither pronounced approbation nor pro- 



































nounced criticism, albeit the prevailing tenor 
of the Canadian press seems to be one 
of mild approval. A good example of this 
spirit is the editorial comment of the Montreal 
Gazette, which said: “ Mr. Harding has a good 
reputation, is not an extremist, has shown 
business enterprise, and is thought to have 
qualities that will recommend him to the 
voters. His associate is Mr. Coolidge, who 
won fame in connection with the Boston police 
strike and is not well regarded by organized 
labor which was also offended by the labor 
plank in the platform.” 

The Toronto Mail and Empire wrote in 
more reserved fashion: 


Senator Harding has been chosen for no other 
reason than that those responsible for his choice be- 
lieve he will win, because the party will unite behind 
him. Under Harding the people of the United 
States may expect the sort of government they re- 
ceived under McKinley, and which they have not 
received since. 


The Toronto Globe termed Harding a “second 
choice,”’ and went on: 


Public sentiment was echoed in the cheers for 
Hoover from the gallery, but the ‘““Old Guard” is 
always proof against popular impulses. Hoover is 
not of the professional type of politician, and the 
“Old Guard” prefers a man who is “safe” from its 
own point of view. Harding has no black marks on 
his public record, and he illustrates in his career as a 
self-made man the qualities which appeal to the 
bulk of his countrymen. 


Lastly, the Montreal Star asserted: 


The Harding nomination should put new enthu- 
siasm into the Democratic ranks. The Republican 
nominee is not a national figure. He stands for the 
very things which organized Democracy has always 
most strongly opposed. He is a representative of 
McKinley Republicanism, a thing which the Demo- 
crats have always branded as arrant reaction. No 
doubt the forthcoming Convention at San Francisco 
will make the most of the progressive ferment within 
the ranks of the party and throughout the country 
to identify Harding with Wall Street “‘bossism” and 
the “big interests.” 


The dominant note in French press com- 
ment on the outcome of the Chicago 
Convention was relief that Hiram Johnson had 
failed to get the nomination, French opinion 
generally regarding Senator Johnson as the ir- 
reconcilable foe of the League of Nations and 
the arch-champion of American isolation. 
Said the Paris Journal: “All Frenchmen are 
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greatly satisfied with the elimination of Hiram 
Johnson, whose heart and spirit have never 
been greatly in favor in France. Mr. Harding 
is of a type made of uprightness and kindness 
and work. He deserves our respect and our 
generous sympathy.” 

In a leading article M. Stephane Lauzanne, 
editor of the Paris Matin thus contrasted Sena- 
tors Harding and Johnson: 


Who is this man [Harding]? He is not the anti- 
European, anti-Japanese Johnson, who was so badly 
distanced. He is another sort of a man. | said 
the other day that France had no business mixing 
in the quarrels of American political parties. It is, 
however, impossible not to manifest the great satis- 
faction which this choice gives us. For there was 
among the Republican possibilities a shadow very 
disquieting for us. It was Johnson, whose thoughts 
and whose heart have never been with us. He is 
fortunately disposed of. On the other hand, the 
figure of Senator Harding, a man of rectitude, of 
work, and of good-will, deserves all our sympathy. 

Harding is a self-made man. The proprietor of a 
small newspaper in a small city—Marion, Ohio— 
he is adored by all those who have worked for him 
and with him. During the war he was pro-Ally 
from the start. His percentage of loyalty to Amer- 
ica and affection for France is 100. He roused all his 
State raising funds for the Red Cross and preaching 
against the Boche. 

And, more than that, Harding is the intimate 
friend and preferred candidate of Myron T. Herrick, 
whose name Paris and France will never forget. 
All that comes to us from Mr. Herrick is good. 
“Friends of our friends.” With all our hearts we wish 
good luck to Senator Harding. 


In the Echo de Paris the well-known publi- 
cist “Pertinax” characterized the Republican 
nominees as follows: “ The nomination of Hard- 
ing is a triumph of the bosses’ machine in the 
Republican Party. Crane, Penrose, Lodge, 
and Knox have named their man against 
Wood and Johnson. Harding is a self-made 
man. He comes from Ohio, a state that has 
given many political figures to Washington. 
Harding is totally lacking in experience in for- 
eign affairs. We have been told that Elihu 
Root-is to aid him in this respect, and from 
that we may gather hope. As for internal 
policy, the name of the man designated for the 
Vice-President of the United States, Coolidge 
of Massachusetts, who suppressed the police- 
men’s strike, gives promise of a firm hand. 
The social order of America will be defended.” 

The political editor of the Paris Journal, 
M. St. Brice, termed Harding’s nomination “a 
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triumph of the machine, of the party organiza- 
tion or its bosses, over personalities sufficiently 
powerful or.well supplied with funds to be in a 
position to appeal directly to the nation. The 
organizers had to steer between two rocks—a 
battle between persons and a clash of principles 
—and they manceuvred with remarkable 
skill.” M. St. Brice saw in the defeat of 


Wood and Johnson a striking triumph of the 
Republican machine over the political heirs of 
Roosevelt. Concerning it he writes: 


The death of Roosevelt did not suppress the re- 
bellion against the tyranny of the politicians, a 
rebellion of which he was the spirit. Two of his 
principal collaborators inherited his independence. 
It is a notable fact that these two men were at the 
head of the popular vote. One was General Wood, 
the favorite of the states of th: East, and the other 
was Senator Johnson, the favorite of the Western 
states. To these two men the leaders of the Repub- 
lican machine opposed men of the second class. 
They desired the nomination of a second-rate man 
in order to keep control of the future President. 

There was more than one problem in the situation. 
What attitude should be taken with regard to the 
Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations? 
The extremists demanded a rupture pure and simple 
with all European affairs. The party chiefs held 
to the more subtle method of the Senate reservations, 
which just as well killed the work of Wilson. 

The leaders at Chicago manceuvred with great 
skill. In three days they succeeded in satisfying 
the adversaries of the Treaty and at the same time 
eliminated their champion, Johnson. There re- 
mained the problem of getting rid of Wood. The 
affair was conducted according to the rules of sport. 

The personality of Senator Harding is of much 
less importance than the success of the leaders who 
engineered his victory. Harding has followed the 
classic path of American politicians. He purchased 
a newspaper at Marion and had himself named as 
Senator. He has been a faithful soldier of bosses 
Knox and Lodge. To say that is to indicate that 
the probable future successor of Wilson will incar- 
nate from the international point of view the policy 
of the Senate against the Treaty of Versailles. 


The Paris editors seem much divided on the 
question as to how Harding’s election would 
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affect America’s attitude toward Europe and 
the League of Nations. I have just quoted 
M. St. Brice on the point. Quite different is 
the opinion of M. Robert Lambel in La Liberté 
who asserts: “The shelving of Johnson sig- 
nifies the disapproval by the Republican 
Party of the policy systematically opposed to 
the Treaty of Versailles. If it persists in op- 
posing the League of Nations except with res- 
ervations, it does not go so far as Johnson 
wished. 

“Harding, like Lodge, is a friend of the En- 

tente. He always had, during the war, pro- 
Ally sentiments. He desires the United States 
to collaborate with us. It appears that the 
Republicans will win in November, and so we 
may expect a president of the United States 
who, while against the League, is not against 
us.” 
On the other hand, L’Action Frangaise as- 
serted categorically: “The election of Senator 
Harding would mean a President definitely 
opposed to the Treaty of Versailles.” 

A slightly different note was struck by ex- 
Premier Briand’s paper, L’Eclair, which 
contended that, no matter what the Republi- 
can attitude toward the Treaty, Harding was a 
practical man and would thus as President be 
easier to get along with than the idealistic 
Wilson. “With Harding,” it wrote, “we 
would get back to the good old times when a 
politician could walk into the White House, 
throw his hat on a hook, and talk to the Presi- 
dent. That would be different from the Wilson 
régime. It would mean the return of con- 
stitutional government in the United States. 
Harding is neither a radical nor a liberal. He 
symbolizes the centre of gravity. We think 
that is something that Washington needs.” 

As for the Paris Gaulois, it lamented the 
defeat of Wood, whom it regarded as the finest 
type of American, as follows: “The nomination 
of Harding shows one of the traits which dif- 
ferentiate us from our friends across the At- 
lantic. France, like Diogenes, is always search- 
ing for a man. America, on the other hand, 
fears to find a man.” 














